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The American Peace Society 


FouNDED IN 1828 
WAS INCORPORATED UNDER THE Laws oF MAssACHUSETTS IN 1848. 


PURPOSE 


“To advance in every proper way the general use of conciliation, arbitration, ju- 
dicial methods, and other peaceful means of avoiding and adjusting differences be- 
tween nations, to the end that right shall rule might in a law-governed world.”— 
From the Constitution of the Society. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Largely through the efforts of one man, William Ladd of Minot, Maine, the 
American Peace Society was organized May 8, 1828 at the home of David Low 
Dodge in New York City. It united some fifty local peace societies which had been 
organized in several states. Headquarters of the American Peace Society, first located 
in Boston, Massachusetts, were moved to Washington, D.C. in 1911. 

Mr. Ladd was the first to advocate a Congress of Nations and a World Court. In 
the 1830’s the Society offered a cash prize for the best essay on “A Congress of Na- 
tions,” which resulted in a large volume, published by the Society in 1840, and circu- 
lated widely here and abroad. In 1873 the International Law Association resulted 
from the efforts of the Secretary of the Society, Mr. Miles, assisted by David Dudley 
Field and others, travelling in Europe. 

In the 1880’s the Society was instrumental in promoting the movement for con- 
vening the first International Conference of American States, which laid the founda- 
tion for the Pan American Union, and the Interparliamentary Union. 

Since 1895 the Society has organized many large congresses at which leading states- 
men and scholars have given addresses. 

Through its representatives it has cooperated with other like-minded organizations, 
and since 1920 its Secretary has been also Permanent Executive Secretary of the 
United States Group of the Interparliamentary Union. 


LITERATURE 


Much of the best literature of the Peace Movement was originally produced for 
meetings of the Society,-e.g. addresses by William Ellery Channing, William Ladd, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (Essay on War), Charles Sumner, William Jay, Elihu Bur- 
ritt, Norman Angell, as well as Foreign Ambassadors and our own Senators and Con- 
gressmen. 

The Society has circulated many pamphlets from the beginning, and it has pub- 


lished at least four times a year, since 1828, a magazine, now called Arrairs, 


to inform and move public opinion toward the “tranquillity of order” among nations. 
Wortp Arrairs welcomes constructive comments and proposals for world order and 
peace. It neither sponsors nor censors any of the views expressed by its writers. 

The Society cwns and maintains a special collection of five thousand books on in- 
ternational relations now in the custody of the American University, and open to per- 
sons who wish to use the books on the premises. 


The American Peace Society, under the terms of its charter, is a non-partisan, 
non-sectarian and non-profit-making organization, free from motives of private 
gain—the first of its kind in the world. 
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Who Is For Peace? 


The cry goes up for peace—in Washington, in Moscow, in Tokyo, in Rangoon, in Mexico City, in Lon- 
don. According to various reports, people in different parts of the globe welcomed the election and inaugu- 
ration of President Kennedy, because they felt that he would work harder for peace. 


In his gripping inaugural message, the young President, on whom so many are pinning their hopes, spoke 
of freedom and of peace. There is no evidence, in this 44th inaugural address since George Washington was 
elected President in 1788, that our new Chief Executive puts peace before freedom. On the contrary, he 
went out of his way to be absolutely clear on this point. He said: “Let every nation know, whether it wishes 
us well or ill, that we shall pay any price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, support any friend, oppose 
any foe to assure the survival and success of liberty.” 


But having stated our most solemn and absolute commitment, the President worked round to the sec- 
ond great issue—peace in the nuclear era. “Finally to those nations who would make themselves our adver- 
sary, we offer not a pledge but a request: that both sides begin anew the quest for peace, before the dark pow- 
ers of destruction unleashed by science engulf all humanity in planned or accidental self-destruction. . . . 
Civility is not a sign of weakness. Let us never negotiate out of fear. But let us never fear to negotiate.” 


What are the chances for a new start in searching for peace, for genuine negotiation, and for an improve- 
ment in the relations of the two colossi of our world—the USA and the USSR? No one can say for sure. 
Unfortunately Marxist orthodoxy is a reality and when the leaders of the Communist secular church put 
on, figuratively, the robes and phylacteries of priesthood, there is no freedom to revise “the law and the 
prophets.” Two days before the Inauguration of Mr. Kennedy we began to hear of a tough and doctrinaire 
homily by Mr. Khrushchev interpreting to the faithful the recent Manifesto of 81 Communist parties. This 
preachment, published in Kommuinist, falls upon any spirit of expectancy with the shock of a bath of ice water. 


This talk is all of “vigorous consolidation and reenforcement of the world revolutionary movement.” 
The Soviet peace program is seen as a means of wooing not only the working classes but “even that part of 
the bourgeoisie that sees the real danger of nuclear war.” 


What then of the quest for peace, bravely spoken of by President Kennedy? It is one which must go on. 
America has always willed peace for all mankind. Throughout the century from the Congress of Vienna to 
the coming of World War I, our most prominent citizens supported the American Peace Society, founded in 
1828, and worked in many ways for a world of peace based on law in which war would be no more. 


The time has come for a new advance by America in the cause of peace. It is intolerable that peace 
should be regarded as a Communist monopoly. Unless and until the Communists can distinguish humanity’s 
quest for peace from their own program of revolution by strife and violence, they must be denied the name 
of peace makers, and must be identified as the apostles of war. 


Can there be peaceful coexistence in sincerity? Slogans never produce a condition. True coexistence does 
not mean bare placement side by side in space, and contemporaneity in time. It means friendship, respect, 
confidence, love. Americans desire a genuine fraternal relation with the Russian people, and with the 
Chinese people as well. We do not want war of any kind, hot, cold or lukewarm. We are very poor at 
cold war. We have not done really well against Communism, with its great mastery of propaganda and its 
ferocious, persistent concentration of all possible means upon the one great end of world revolution. 


But if we have to go on fighting an indefinite twilight struggle, we will do it. And we may improve as 
cold warriors. What we do, is up to the Communists, and to our friends in between who are not sure that 
they want to be aligned but who are sure that they want, not war but peace. 


WesLeEY Lowry 
President, American Peace Society 
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Astronautics In World Affairs 


In the past decade, economics has forced itself upon 
the international affairs generalist. Now, science too 
comes to claim his attention and understanding. 

It is vitally important that those concerned with 
international events and policies take due note of the 
international affairs of science. In our technical- 
scientific age, this is an inescapable demand. In any 
event, an understanding of international astronautics 
will prove rewarding to students of international af- 
fairs. Astronautics’ is inherently an international sub- 
ject. Students of international relations will find here 
a fascinating, and in many ways unique, case study of 
international cooperation. 

International specialists may naturally look first at 
agreements and regulations in seeking to judge the 
extent of cooperation in any international undertak- 
ing. Such evidence seems most tangible and explicit. 
It receives much publicity. For example, in reporting 
on international astronautical relations, the American 
press gives extensive and detailed coverage to the de- 
liberations of the United Nations. Many articles 
were filed about the Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. The press often re- 
ports the signing of agreements for joint space re- 
search and exploration. Taken altogether, this makes 
a long, detailed and interesting story. 

If, however, international astronautical coopera- 
tion is judged on these events alone, the progress 
seems slow, halting, and hardly unique. The devel- 
opment of formal relationships and legal arrange- 
ments is a notoriously slow process. 

On the other hand, the less publicized work going 
on in the less formal framework of the scientific com- 
munity gives the impression of significant and healthy 
beginnings. 

The interchange of scientific concepts and experi- 
mental results, without regard to nationality or na- 
tional boundary, has a long tradition. The interna- 


North American book rights reserved. 

'The term astronautics frequently refers to space flight alone. 
Throughout this article, however, astronautics is used in its brozd- 
est sense, encompassing the entire range of research and activity 
necessary to the exploration of space. The term, in its broadest 
usage, corresponds to “space activities” as defined in the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 (Section 103): “(A) research 
into, and the solution of, problems of flight . . . outside the 
earth’s atmosphere, (B) the development, construction, testing, 
and operation for research purposes of . . . space vehicles, and 
(C) such other activities as may be required for the exploration 
of space; .. .” 
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BY ANN LINCOLN BERESFORD 


Foreign A ffairs Specialist 


tional astronautical cooperation of today has its roots 
in this tradition. 

The first international agency to deal with sub- 
jects relating directly to astronautics was probably 
the International Telecommunications Union. But 
aside from this technical inter-governmental agency, 
the beginnings of international astronautics lie in two 
lines of non-governmental association within the sci- 
entific community. 

The first international group exclusively concerned 
with international cooperation in astronautics was the 
International Astronautical Federation. It was formed 
in 1950 and has grown to an international member- 
ship of 20,000. Delegates from rocket and flight 
societies of nine nations were represented at the First 
Congress held in Paris in 1950. Delegates from over 
thirty nations attended the Eleventh Congress last 
year in Stockholm. Other international associations 
are rapidly becoming interested in various phases of 
astronautics. These groups are primarily concerned 
with the dissemination and exchange of information 
and do not usually undertake space projects as such. 
Nevertheless, they play important roles in the history 
of international astronautics. 

The chronological beginnings of most of today’s 
international space programs are traceable to even 
earlier and more general associations of scientists 
within a number of world scientific unions. 

The Council of International Scientific Unions 
(ICSU), a non-governmental organization estab- 
lished in 1931 to encourage international scientific 
cooperation, was the father of the International Geo- 
physical Year, through which man’s penetration into 
outer space became a reality. ICSU, the Comité Spe- 
cial de lAnnée Géophysique Internationale, the 
Committee for Space Research (COSPAR), the 
COSPAR sponsored International Rocket Weeks, to- 
gether with the International Geophysical Year 
(IGY) itself, are unique adventures in international 
cooperation. 

International astronautical cooperation has thus 
developed on two fronts: On the one hand, it has 
proceeded through inter-governmental channels, by 
agreements and in forums such as the United Na- 
tions. On the other hand, it began and continues in 
non-governmental organizations within the scientific 
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community—organizations in which representation is 
not strictly governmental and in which scientific co- 
operation, not scientific or political diplomacy, is em- 
phasized. 

It would be impracticable to attempt an exact 
measurement of the progress on these two fronts. 
Many, appraising international astronautical coopera- 
tion for the first time, will be surprised at its scope. 
Many will be chagrined at what seem feeble begin- 
nings after a decade of international activity and over 
three years of the space age. Most, however, will 
agree that it all adds up to only a small beginning in 
international astronautical cooperation, judged either 
by exigency or possibility. 


We may rightly ask next, what will be the future 
shape of international astronautics? Along what lines 
can it progress? What are the major challenges to 
this new venture in international cooperation? 

An early participant in the astronautic adventure, 
an international lawyer and past President of the 
IAF, Andrew G. Haley, wrote in 1958:° “The sci- 
ence of astronautics is ready to serve mankind if 
political organization can keep pace.” 

Like others, Mr. Haley was rightly concerned 
about the lack of balance between (1) the technologi- 
cal and scientific progress and (2) the development 
of socio-political organization to deal with the prob- 
lems and take advantage of the opportunities 
brought forth by such progress. 

Many international lawyers have already begun to 
consider the legal phases of this question. They have 
expressed concern about the proper relationship be- 
tween the pace of space technology and the develop- 
ment of a rule of law for space activities. Some, in 
the face of the obvious demand for answers to new 
questions, have argued that it is too early for legal 
action. They have warned that it might be danger- 
ous to seek broad regulation of activities in space un- 
til man’s adventure into space had proceeded far- 
ther. Others have argued, with equal force, for the 
imperative of action before patterns of activity be- 
come too well established. Some members of this 
school press for immediate international agreement 
on controls in limited areas on a case-by-case basis. 


The dilemma was set forth in the early stages of 
the space law debate in a speech at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Bar Association in August, 1958: 


“Haley, Andrew G., Rocketry and Space Exploration; Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1958. 

3Address by Spencer M. Beresford, “The Function of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration in the Legal Control 
of Outer Space,” at the 1958 Annual Meeting of the American 
Bar Association, Los Angeles, California. 
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“It can be argued that not enough facts are yet 
known about outer space to justify the formula- 
tion of a body of governing law. Certainly we can- 
not assume that any international agreement is bet- 
ter than none, or let ourselves be lulled by the de- 
lusion that international agreements by themselves 
guarantee peace or order. In the old League of Na- 
tions Building in Geneva there was a motto that we 
might take to heart: ‘Covenants without the sword 
are useless.’ When any international agreement is 
proposed, it must abide the questions whether it 
can be reached, whether it is likely to be kept, and 
whether it can be enforced. In addition, care 
should be exercised, first, not to enter into any in- 
ternational agreements on outer space which are 
more comprehensive or explicit than our present 
knowledge warrants, and secondly, not to nego- 
tiate any international agreement without adequate 
preparation. 

“However, it does not follow from the foregoing 
considerations that limited agreements on the uses 
of outer space would not be possible and useful. In 
fact, it is likely, for reasons of urgency, that explicit 
agreements will play a larger part in the historical 
development of space law than they have played 
in that of maritime or air law.” 


The question of balance between the pace of space 
technology and the development of space law is cer- 
tainly important. It is, however, only a facet of the 
challenge confronting international astronautics. 
There are other developments, which, like the pace 
of technology and law, must be brought into proper 
balance. For example, the development of national 
astronautical programs poses some knotty questions. 

As we noted previously, international astronautics 
had its beginnings under the international banner of 
the world scientific community. Although govern- 
ments participated in various ways, international ven- 
tures were largely developed by the scientists them- 
selves. The IGY was remarkable for its world-wide 
scope. Sixty-six nations were represented. Most of 
the major international congresses and committees 
today have wide membership from both sides of the 
Iron Curtain. In all these activities, the governments 
have been participants but not leaders. 

Now, however, the national governments enter the 
scene in new roles. Theoretical space research has 
grown into applied astronautics. The development 
of military rocketry first brought the national gov- 
ernments into astronautics. Now, the complexity and 
cost of new undertakings, even those of a purely non- 
military nature, call for a national scale of expendi- 
ture. Astronautics has left the relatively sheltered 
confines of the scientific community. Nation after na- 
tion is recognizing the importance of astronautics to 
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national policy. A number of the larger nations are 
already taking account of it as a factor of national 
security and national prestige. 

The development of national astronautical pro- 
grams and policies presages increased active partici- 
pation of many nations in the space adventure. At 
the same time it creates a multitude of new problems. 
It brings what may be a period of great danger as 
well as great opportunity. As the national govern- 
ments enter the scene, drawn by financial demands 
of the ventures and the lure of national prestige, the 
natural pull to an international adventure may be 
offset by national concerns. In this event, astronau- 
tics could become a series of frantic, emasculated 
national competitions. (Emasculated, because even 
the richest nations probably could not afford to pur- 
sue effectively what would be an uneconomical uni- 
lateral exploit.) 

No nation—at least no free nation—is likely to 
choose a deliberately unilateral course. But good in- 
tentions may be overtaken by events. National pro- 
grams will be developing at great speeds, as techno- 
logy and science advance. In the context of a nation- 
based world society, national astronautics could gain 
dominance without being chosen specifically. Inter- 
national regulation and governmental cooperation 
must be brought into balance not only with the pace 
of technology, but with emerging systems of national 
astronautics. 

In one respect, at least, the emergence of national 
astronautics tends to promote international astronau- 
tics. It assures astronautics of a permanent place in 
international political organizations. A number of 
specialized agencies of the United Nations are becom- 
ing more and more involved with astronautical prob- 
lems. The United Nations itself took up the subject 
officially in December, 1958. Let us be clear, how- 
ever, that the United Nations involvement is not an 
unmixed blessing. This is the arena of the national 
state. Here, political diplomacy rather than scientific 
cooperation is paramount. The unavoidable tangling 
with political factors tends to create frictions, inertia, 
and delay. 

At the present time, international cooperation in 
astronautics is proceeding most rapidly by means of 
joint ventures undertaken by two, or at the most a 
few, nations. For example, on January 12, the first 
Italian-US rocket was launched from Sardinia, to 
study wind activity and shear in the upper atmos- 
phere. The launch vehicle was an American Nike- 
Cajun rocket purchased by the Italian government. 
Italian scientists and technicians launched the rocket, 
assisted by consultants from the United States Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration. NASA 
provided the sodium vapor payload. Italy pro- 
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vided the ground support and the tracking cam- 
eras used to follow the operation. The first British- 
US satellite carrying jointly prepared instrumenta- 
tion is scheduled for launching in early 1962. Such 
programs’ appear to be a fruitful course for interna- 
tional astronautics. In their pursuit, however, it will 
be necessary to bear in mind that the extension of 
such international activities and the development of 
international regulations will become increasingly in- 
terdependent. 

We thus reach the conclusion that the future shape 
of international astronautics will be fundamentally 
determined by a balance of progress among a set of 
factors: the pace of scientific and technical advance in 
astronautics; the development of national astronau- 
tical programs; the scale and scope maintained in 
non-governmental international cooperation; the pace 
and nature of developing inter-governmental astro- 
nautical cooperation; and the pace of the develop- 
ment of regulation and control.® 

The theorist in social science may ask: What is the 
optimum balance among these factors for, say, the 
most rapid exploration of outer space, or some simi- 
larly broad goal of common interest? 

The question is a legitimate one, but can hardly be 
answered in general terms. It will, nevertheless, un- 
derlie the future development of international astro- 
nautics. 


Let us look at one additional policy question which 
may soon arise in concrete form. 

Assume that the United States, together with a 
number of other nations, confirms its commitment to 
international astronautics. We know that it will be 
more difficult to gain agreement for action and regu- 
lation from national governments than it was to pro- 
mote the international space programs of the past, 
based on unofficial and quasi-official sanction. In this 
new situation, those who would promote interna- 
tional cooperation will face delays, indifference and 
open opposition. Opposition will probably stem not 
only from the policies of some governments but from 
other international undertakings which compete, or 
seem to compete, for attention and funds. There may 
be times when global support of international astro- 
nautics will seem unattainable. In all likelihood, there 
will be pressures to let the pendulum swing full-tilt 

‘Many other cooperative ventures are underway. These are 
reviewed in detail in a brief history of international astronautics, 
Astronautics — A New Venture in International Cooperation, 
which the author is currently writing. 

5We are, of course, speaking here from the internal viewpoint 
of astronautics. For purposes of this discusssion, it seems necessary 
to consider these factors in theoretical isolation from larger and 
obviously relevant matters such as the general political climate, 
world economic development, and military technology and ac- 
tivity. 
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in the direction of national astronautics, as the most 
expeditious course of astronautical development. It 
would be well for students of international affairs, 
political specialists, and national leaders to anticipate 
this situation. They might early examine means of 
continuing the development of astronautical coopera- 
tion on a limited international basis as an alternative 
to the relinquishment of astronautics, through inac- 
tion, to the province of individual national effort. 

The question has already arisen more than once in 
embryonic form. In November of 1958, for example, 
negotiations were underway in the U. N. for the for- 
mation of a committee on the peaceful uses of outer 
space. The Soviet delegation was demanding that the 
familiar Soviet “principle of parity” be followed in 
selecting the membership. In this instance, the Soviet 
Union called for a committee of four Communist 
countries, four (or at most five) “Western” nations, 
and three specified “neutrals”. The head of the So- 
viet delegation was reported to have threatened that 
a boycott could be expected unless the demand was 
met. The head of the United States delegation, Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge, called upon the mem- 
bers of the Political Committee of the General As- 
sembly to reject the tactics and proceed, if necessary, 
without the Communist countries: 


“If the Soviet Union does not take part in the 
work of this committee, I do not think that there 
is a reason for the United Nations to waver or to 
falter. While the Soviet contribution would be 
uniquely valuable—and I stress that—we of the 
rest of the world can still do useful work together. 
The time to start the United Nations activities 
in the field of outer space is now, and no nation— 
no matter how powerful—should be allowed to 
dictate the terms on which the United Nations 
should act or prevent it from acting. 

“The time has come, I think, for this issue to be 


decided...” 


The Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space was established. Despite the lack of Soviet co- 
operation, which would have been “uniquely valu- 
able” in the words of Ambassador Lodge, the Com- 


mittee, by mid-1959, prepared a useful survey of the 
problems raised by space exploration. 


In the future, the obstacles to international astro- 
nautical progress may be less direct. They could ema- 
nate from many sources. Whenever they arise, the 
question of international versus predominantly na- 
tional astronautics will be implicitly involved. 

In an era in which nationalism is at a peak, there 
has appeared, in astronautics, a new field of human 
activity whose natural evolution is international rath- 
er than national. The opportunity is unusual. Will it 
be grasped? 

The endeavors by which man is escaping the limi- 
tations of planet Earth, reaching into the unknown of 
outer space, is essentially an adventure for man. It 
may be circumscribed and delayed, however, if dis- 
torted into a series of national quests. The choice will 
lie with this generation. 

Can the insight and the socio-political machinery 
be developed which will maintain for astronautics its 
international character? Can a significant, even 
though incompletely representative portion of the 
world scientific community and national leadership— 
if necessary—sustain this adventure as an internation- 
al one for the ultimate benefit of all mankind? Per- 
haps present mechanisms can be strengthened or 
adapted for the new tasks. Perhaps the recent experi- 
ences in economic cooperation afford transferable 
patterns of organization for this effort, or parts of it. 
Perhaps entirely new mechanisms for cooperation 
will evolve. 

The scientific inclination certainly exists. The need 
may soon become urgent. The fruitage of such a dem- 
onstration of international cooperation would be 
great. It could provide valuable precedents for other 
ventures in international living. 

By itself, a commitment to international astronau- 
tical cooperation solves no problems. It raises many. 
The scientists alone will not be able to maintain in- 
ternational astronautics in an age of national astro- 
nautical programs. The social scientists, the political 
leaders, all for whom international cooperation is a 
positive value, must now study these problems and 
face their challenges. 


With this issue of World Affairs the subscription 
price becomes $3.00 a year. Our readers, we know, 
have appreciated the years during which we have held 
the line amid rising costs on all sides. 
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Revolutionary Cuba: 
Something Old And Something New 


Although the subject is Cuba, this article is ad- 
dressed to rethinking some of the fundamental as- 
sumptions of the United States policies toward Latin 
America and of the policies of the other American 
states toward Cuba. The Americas today are con- 
fronted with a revolutionary situation in Cuba which 
seems to require revolutionizing our past attitudes 
and policies toward Latin American revolutions. This 
situation in Cuba is still fluid as these lines are being 
written, and it is even possible that its violent phase 
may have come to an end before we appear in print. 
In the judgment of this author, however, the revolu- 
tion has not yet run its course. 

In any event the question which is basic to all 
questions of policy is this: in what respects is the 
Cuban revolution the culmination of the general rev- 
olutionary movement in Latin American (and world) 
politics during the past half century and in what re- 
spects is it newly revolutionary? in respect to the 
older movement and its elements we have some pain- 
fully acquired understanding and certain defined 
policies. In respect to the new we must think not only 
of their effects in Cuba today but also of how crystal- 
lization of these new elements in the Cuban move- 
ment may alter the course of the socio-political rev- 
olution elsewhere in Latin America. 


Wuar Is 


The Cuban Revolution, like all modern revolu- 
tionary movements, has deep roots in the American- 
rench Revolution and in its offspring, the move- 
ments of nationalism and democracy. Even the vio- 
lence of the military executions finds its prototype in 
the French Revolution and numerous parallels i 
subsequent revolutionary movements, both rightist 
and leftist, which have employed the weapon of ter- 
ror. To a degree, it also has roots in socialism, more 
specifically, in the century-long ideological move- 
ment of Marxism, both the European movement and 
that of America, North and South, which brought 
characteristically American modifications, both in 
program and in theory. These were modifications 
which tended to make socialism in America a less 
definite reflection of the class-conscious labor move- 
ment. 

Thus on the whole the social program of the Cu- 
ban revolution is not very new. Its agrarianism and 
state socialism grow out of the dynamic socio-political 
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movement in Latin America which began in 1910 
and found its initial expressions and form in the 
movements led by Francisco Madero in Mexico and 
José Batlle y Ordéiez in Uruguay with another early 
manifestation in Chile in the 1920’s centering around 
the figures of Arturo Alessandri and Carlos Ibafez. 
Later manifestations appear in Peruvian Aprismo and 
in the Aprista like political movements in Venezuela, 
Puerto Rico, Bolivia, and Cuba. Argentine Peronis- 
mo, the Novo Fstado of Getulio Vargas, and the 
subsequent Labor party in Brazil are related phe- 
nomena. The main lines of this twentieth century 
Latin American movement are (1) agrarian reform, 
(2) a labor and reform movement, including the en- 
trance of labor into politics, (3) a national crusade 
for educational reform, including university reform 
and a campaign against illiteracy, (4+) army reform, 
embracing technological development and anti-mili- 
tarism, (5) municipal reform, (6) a national health 
campaign, (7) the nationalization of natural re- 
sources, and (8) increased emphasis upon the role of 
the government in fomenting and directing national 
economic dev clopment to provide full employment 
for a rapidly growing population, especially through 
industrialization. Most of these elements appear in 
the present Cuban revolutionary program. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they have roots in the earlier revolution 
of 1933-34 in Cuba. 

The Cuban Revolution is also old in its resort to 
stirring up anti-United States feeling, using U.S 
dominated investments as a whipping boy. Yankee- 
phobia has found great literary expressions and has 
long been the basic appeal of demagogues, both 
rightists and leftists. We have lived with this Yan- 
keephobia for more than half a century, painfully 
learning to understand its dynamic potentials and 
something about how to counteract it. Another old 
but peculiarly Cuban element is Castro’s constant re- 
sort to the philosophy and revolutionary ideas of 
José Marti, the father of Cuban independence, whose 
writings have acquired an almost biblical aura in the 
Cuban mentality. It is not a mere accident that Fidel 
Castro speaks in phraseology which echoes the words 
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of the great Marti. Nor is the Marxism of Fidelismo 
new either in Cuba or in Latin America. Marti had 
Marxist ties, and Marxism has been a predominant 
trend in Latin American economic thought, as taught 
in the universities for decades. 

It was no novelty in Latin American politics for 
Castro to destroy the Cuban army and police, replac- 
ing them with new revolutionary groups. The pre- 
ponderance of the military in Latin American politics 
has made it a basic principle of Latin American rev- 
olutions to consolidate power through the military, 
even to the extent of a complete overhauling of the 
armed services if necessary. The most recent example 
was provided by the Bolivian Revolution of 1952. 
Nor, as we shall note later, is it new, even though 
officially frowned on by the United States since 1823, 
and outlawed by the Organization of American 
States, to seek political and military support outside 
the hemisphere. 

The issues in United States-Cuban relations raised 
by the new revolution also have important roots in 
the past. Since the beginning of her existence as a na- 
tion, the United States has been concerned over Cuba 
on economic, political, and military strategic grounds. 
Even the planning of Cuban revolutions by Cuban 
emigrees on United States soil has been an inveterate 
habit, seemingly impossible to eradicate. Hence, the 
impact of any revolution in Cuba upon public opinion 
in the United States has always been great and in 
some respects even unique. To see this, one has only 
to compare the almost complete lack of public reac- 
tion to the equally radical Bolivian revolution of 
1952 under Paz FEstenssoro, and the relative ease 
with which measures of cooperation with that regime 
were adopted, to the violent reaction in public opin- 
ion produced by the Castro movement. 


Wuart Is New? 


What is new, the obvious gist of the question, is 
somewhat harder to define. But the first difference in 
the Cuban Revolution is its total, direct, rapid, and 
revolutionary replacement of the old structure of 
power with a new one. Immediately after driving 
out President Batista, the Revolutionary leadership 
moved systematically to bring under control the 
sugar lands and many of the large cattle ranches, the 
army, the labor unions, the schools, Cuban as well 
as foreign owned industries, banking, the press, radio 
and television, the bureaucracy, even the courts. Of- 
fers of United States financial aid were sharply re- 
jected. Political parties and parliamentary power 
have been dealt with by not permitting elections or 
party activity. Only the Church remains, and that is 
currently under fire. Outdoing Juan Perén of Argen- 
tina in this respect, Castro has atomized Cuban socie- 


ty, destroying the established patterns through which 
political power was organized and the normal socio- 
political processes, while gathering the realities of 
power into his own hands. 

Violence is not new in the Latin American struggle 
for political power, and blood purges have been a 
more central feature than we sometimes like to admit 
in the history of modern revolutions, from both the 
right and the left. Their prototype and rationale, ex- 
pressed in the French Revolutionary reign of terror 
by the cynical motto “only the dead never return,” 
has been studied, with what profit one may see in 
modern times, by all revolutionists. A part of this ra- 
tionale, obviously, is to commit the revolutionary 
leadership individually to acts of criminal violence 
for which they might expect to pay with their own 
lives if ejected by counter revolution. The extent to 
which this starkly rational and Machiavellian theory 
of politics has been employed by Fidelismo is what 
is new in Latin America. It is an understandable 
corollary of a political theory which puts the consol- 
idation of political power first in the order of impor- 
tance, and one can see that, like the Comte de Mira- 
beau of the French Revolution, Castro has “swal- 
lowed all formulas.” But the application of this 
theory has shocked the Latin American conscience 
profoundly, while giving rise to the direct forebod- 
ings because of the obvious popularity of the revolu- 
tion among the underprivileged masses of Cuba. 

Cuban agrarianism also presents some elements of 
novelty, despite the fact that the Mexican Revolution 
made agrarian reform one of the most basic elements 
of the twentieth century revolutionary movement in 
Latin America. A basic principle of the July 26 
movement, as outlined in “Che” Guevara’s widely 
distributed manual for revolutionists, was to seek its 
initial support among discontented farm workers, 
share-croppers, and peasants. The support of farm 
workers and share-croppers was an important key to 
Castro’s triumph. Yet the agrarian reform, full- 
biown in the minds of the leadership and outlined in 
advance by Castro, was not designed to satisfy the 
land hunger of the farmers; it was a system of state 
ownership of the expropriated sugar and cattle lands, 
organized and operated as state cooperatives, a plan 
suggestive of the Chinese model much more than of 
the grass roots agrarianism which produced the Mex- 
ican and Bolivian revolutions. It has already gone 
much farther than the Guatemalan Revolution did. 
The Cuban Revolution, furthermore, seems to have 
used the power generated by its agrarian support to 
impose its authority over the urban labor movement 
and to impose upon it the program of austerity re- 
quired in order to carry out plans for industrializa- 
tion of the economy. 
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The betrayal of the moderate opponents of Ba- 
tista who initially supported the revolution and the 
reneging on implicit and explicit promises made to 
professional groups, to the refugee Cuban political 
leaders in Florida and elsewhere, and to the military 
leaders who helped to bring about the overthrow of 
Batista, is a phenomenon in which the student of the 
history of revolutions will see little that is new. Nor 
will he be surprised at the acceptance of the coopera- 
tion of Cuban Communist labor leaders, of whose 
support Castro was originally dubious, as he was of 
that of political party leaders in general, because of 
their cooperation with the Batista regime. It may 
well have been his rejection of Communist aid, for 
example, which caused the fiasco of the much touted 
general strike which failed to come off as planned in 
1958. What is new, at least for Latin America, is the 
pointed Cuban break with the Aprista type parties 
throughout the Americas and with their leaders, such 
as Governor Miioz Marin of Puerto Rico, ex-presi- 
dent José Figueres of Costa Rica, President Rémulo 
Betancourt of Venezuela, and Rat] Haya de la Torre 
of Peru. This break, more than anything else, is proof 
of the Castro commitment to Communism. 

To some persons the Cuban policy of exporting 
revolution may appear to be a novel feature, but it is 
not really a new phenomenon in Latin America. 
Aprismo, for example, has been exporting its brand 
of American socialist and gradualist revolution for 
more than three decades. Argentine Peronismo also 
exported, and some of the remains of this export are 
still evident, as in Paraguay and Bolivia. What is 
new is not the exporting of the Cuban revolution, nor 
its socio-economic program, so much as the theory of 
revolution which is being diffused and the reckless- 
ness with which the Cuban leaders have defied the 
moral authority of the Organization of American 
States. Its danger, of which Latin American leader- 
ship seems to be becoming increasingly conscious, lies 
in its direct drive for power by any means, including 
dictatorship, a political concept previously identified 
with reaction, but now associated with a more danger- 
ously popular revolutionary movement. 

A similar comment may be made on the “newness” 
of seeking political and economic support from the 
Communist bloc. The history of the Americas fur- 
nishes a long succession of moves by Latin American 
leaders or governments to encounter political and 
economic and military support from non-American 
nations and of intervention in various forms by out- 
siders in American affairs. This is why the United 
States has followed and still follows the principle 
given classic expression in President Monroe’s mes- 
sage to Congress in 1823, and this also is why the 
American states have bound themselves under the 
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Rio de Janeiro Treaty of 1947 to stand togeher 
against any intervention (specifically extended to em- 
brace the Communist powers by a resolution of the 
Inter-American Conference at Caracas in 1954). 
What is new is that it is Russo-Chinese Communist 
aid which is sought in trade agreements, military and 
technological aid, and international policy, rather 
than French or Spanish monarchism, British free 
trade liberalism, or German-Italian fascism. But it 
must always be borne in mind that numerous political 
regimes in the past, regimes of both right and left, in 
Cuba and elsewhere, have found it convenient to use 
Communist support internally. 


Wuat SHou.Lp BE THE ATTITUDE OF THE 


OutsipE Wor tp 

As was remarked at the beginning, the only suc- 
cessful way to confront a revolution is with a rev- 
olutionary policy. This is but another way of saying 
that if the free world is to have any influence in = 
recting the revolutionary movement expressed s 
vigorously and with such violence in Cuba it must 
not only be against what Fidelismo stands for, but it 
must be for what is valid in the human aspirations, 
social and economic, which Fidelismo purports to 
satisfy. To do this it must win the minds of Cubans 
and of all Americans to a better way to achieve these 
objectives by giving real help and support. In this 
connection, all the American nations have a great re- 
source to draw upon, the revolutionary tradition in 
which they were born and which has defined for them 
the basic ends of policy, both domestic and interna- 
tional. In drawing upon the tradition of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, however, it is essential to remember 
that the ideals of the revolutionary movement of 
1775-1825 cannot be interpreted in terms of the 
socio-economic-cultural needs of that era. They must 
be applied to the needs and aspirations of the com- 
mon man in the twentieth century. The American 
Revolution, conceived as a forward movement and 
not as a defense of the established order, had a more 
valid basis for a program for human welfare and a 
peaceful world order than did the Communist Revo- 
lution. 

If this is to be the end or objective of Inter-Amer- 
ican policy, the problem of the political strategy to 
achieve the objective may be defined in general terms 
as that of seizing the initiative by separating the 
legitimate Cuban revolution from the foreign (un- 
American) elements of leadership which have tem- 
porarily captured it. 

The United States, in considering what course to 
adopt, can draw upon a wealth of experience in its 
students of Latin American affairs and in its overseas 
representatives, diplomatic, technological, business, 
and military; but it would be a fundamental mistake 
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not to call upon the experience of Latin American 
leadership. They, much better than anyone else, will 
realize and understand the implications of the fact 
that whatever the outside world may wish or think, 
the Latin American peoples will direct their own 
revolution. Outsiders, if they wish to have any in- 
fluence, must aid in a revolutionary movement which 
finds not only its basic impulses, but its definition as 
well, in Latin America. While it is true that the 
United States achieved greatness upon the basis of 
private capitalism, we defeat our purpose and arouse 
needless antagonism by preaching the sovereign vir- 
tues of that system. We will be truer to the Amer- 
ican spirit of tolerance and practicality if we forget 
this doctrinaire position in the interest of making 
sound agreements of mutual benefit. 


Walter Lippmann has recently remarked, in one 
of his columns entitled “Quiet Democracy,” that “we 
cannot exorcise the revolutionary spirit of Fidelism,” 
that we must “avoid a sudden showdown,” and “that 
these problems are in the present state of the world 
insoluble.” But he could not be more mistaken in the 
strategy of quiet diplomacy which he proposes. Pa- 
tient skilled diplomacy is certainly of the first impor- 
tance. What follows Castro could well be worse than 
Castro, as Castro is proving to be worse than Batista. 
But if diplomacy alone could solve the Cuban prob- 
lem, it would have been solved ere this. It is for the 
Cubans to find the solution. We must patiently await 
the chance to help. 


But there is also an urgent need for the Americas 
to make their voice heard. Our diplomacy cannot be 
quiet. No conceivable move could have a more 
wholesome effect than for the presidents of all the 
American republics to speak out to the people of Cuba 
in the most vigorous language possible in support of 
the legitimate revolutionary aspirations of the Cuban 
people and against the corruption of these beliefs 
and aspirations to the power objectives of the Com- 
munist bloc of nations. If we have lost the initiative 
to Russia and China and their satellites it is not 
through the failure of our diplomats. It is through 
the failure of our responsible leadership to lead the 
minds of America in this respect. 


Another essential element of strategy must be the 
avoidance of any doctrinaire position concerning the 
relative virtues of public and private capital for eco- 
nomic development, such as that which has para- 
lyzed constructive action by the United States during 
most of the past fifteen years. The United States 
must help Latin America in any way possible to de- 
velop its social and economic life as Latin Americans 
wish, mobilizing in every practical way the resources 
of the International Bank and Development Fund, 
the Monetary Fund, the Export-Import Bank, the 


new Inter-American Bank and Development pro- 
gram, and United States private capital. 

The importance of our commitment to the Opera- 
tion Pan America for stepping up the rate of Latin 
American economic growth can scarcely be overem- 
phasized. We must make clear to all the peoples of 
America, through sincerely enthusiastic endorsements 
in public utterances by all the heads of states and 
through actions of the national congresses, that we in- 
tend to make the rapid economic development of all 
the Americas a major objective of our policy. From 
the standpoint of the United States, a thorough, even 
if agonizing, review of the influence of our policies on 
those of the World Bank, the Monetary Fund, the 
new Inter-American and Central American Banks, 
and the Export-Import Bank is essential. The United 
States is committed to the development of the free 
market in Central America and to that which will 
ultimately be a free market in Latin America as a 
whole. But she must earnestly examine her attitude 
toward the international agreements for the market- 
ing of basic Latin American exports to ensure that 
the Latin American producers and their peoples do 
not suffer economically from their position on the 
“periphery” of the more “advanced” nations—that 
they are not deprived of a fair contribution to the 
national product from their work. 


Finally, the United States must always remember 
that she is committed irrevocably to acting through 
the Organization of American States. We are de- 
feated in advance if we forget this obligation, based 
upon solemn treaty obligations, and attempt an in- 
dependent course of action. It is an older, and in 
some respects a more fundamental obligation than 
that to the United Nations. Such successes as have 
been won in the world arena since 1945 have been 
effected by the close correlation of United States 
policy with the United Nations and by helping to 
bring into being a European (regional) community. 
The key to an effective and successful Cuban policy 
lies, similarly, in adopting imaginative and creative 
lines of action through the community of American 
states to separate effectively the issues of the socio- 
economic revolution in Cuba from the issues of Soviet 
influence, supporting the former and isolating the 
latter as the intervention of an alien power into the 
natural course of American political life. Nor can we 
forget that insofar as Cuba raises questions of our re- 
lations with the Soviet Union and the Chinese Com- 
munist Republic, we must face these issues realistical- 
ly in the United Nations, as well as in our direct 
relations with these world powers. The Monroe Doc- 
trine was never self-enforcing against non-American 
states. No more is the multilateral equivalent prin- 
ciple in the inter-American system. 
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It is an obvious truism that policy which is not 
based upon a thorough understanding of the move- 
ment of its times will become involved in endless 
error—like a military strategy which has no under- 
standing of its political objectives. On the whole, 
therefore, we would be well advised to treat the 


Dynamics of Arab 


Probably no subject has been confused through ex- 
tensive discussions more than that of nationalism. The 
shifting character of the subject and its evolving 
manifestations have no doubt contributed to this con- 
fusion. But the subjective approaches and the per- 
sonal predilections of participants have also left their 
perplexing mark on the unwieldy product. Yet, it is 
characteristic of the world in which we live today 
that the more discouraging and forbidding a question 
becomes, the more urgent is the need for a new and 
increasing effort for its confrontation. It is in com- 
pliance with this iron law of hope and struggle that 
this approach to certain aspects of Arab nationalism is 
made. In facing the task some help will be drawn 
from an earlier treatise some twenty years ago, on 
the Basic Assumptions of Nationalism. Persona] in- 
volvement in active political life for many years will 
provide some refreshing criteria for a realistic ap- 
proach. 

The very word “nationalism” has a distasteful 
connotation to many people in the United States in 
particular. To many honest citizens nationalism is 
sadly reminiscent of old animosities or, at least, of 
undesired past connections. To many others, who 
may or may not have such lively associations, na- 
tionalism appears as divisive, unhumanitarian and an 
obstacle to international understanding and coopera- 
tion. Some internationally minded commentators 
go further and assert that the technological develop- 
ments which made of our present-day world a closely 
knit community have thereby made nationalism ob- 
solescent. If nationalism is still with us it is, in the 
words of F. E. Luckerman, “a cultural lag.” Others, 
who identify the interpretation of nationalism with 
their own conception of Nazism and Fascism, look 
at it with horror as a philosophy of aggression and 
vainglorious aggrandizement. Those who are pre- 
occupied with universal missions of the great world 
religions concentrate on certain historical manifesta- 
tions which made of nationalism a barrier to the con- 
cept of human brotherhood. Some of them tend to 
blame it for an unpleasant record of religious intol- 
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Cuban revolution as fundamentally a part of the 
larger Latin American revolutionary movement. But 
we should assume that Cuba means that this revolu- 
tion is entering upon a more radical and hence more 


critical stage. 


Nationalism 
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erance. In addition to all of this, the communists 
make their unique contribution. In their zigzag tac- 
tics for infiltration, conversion and domination, they 
pose both as the defenders of nationalism and as its 
implacable enemies. They denounce it as basically 
irreconcilable with class solidarity across national 
frontiers while they make use of it as a convenient 
weapon for weakening their adversaries. Their expe- 
dient alliance with it makes it appear sinister to many 
undiscriminating eyes. 

From this generic background Arab nationalism 
emerges ominously as a special brand with its own 
stigmas and forebodings. Here all the “myths” about 
the Arab which are so picturesquely depicted by 
Erskine B. Childers in his Common Sense About the 
Arab World, send their radiation to reinforce the re- 
flection of his nationalism. Since one of the unmis- 
takable targets of Arab nationalism is the liberation 
of the Arabs from traditional hegemony of the West, 
it signifies to many an anti-Western campaign by un- 
friendly peoples irrespective of the merits of the case. 
In their resentment and despair, many Westerners 
come to equate it with the negation of fruitful co- 
operation. Looking back sentimentally at their com- 
fortable supremacy they can not help blaming it for 
ungrateful behavior toward a beneficent master. 
Hence it is harmful, short-sighted and immoral 
from their point of view. Again, the Western apti- 
tude to identify Arab nationalism with the historical 
struggle between Christianity and Islam does not fail 
to raise apprehensions and fortify pre-existing tend- 
encies. Besides, when recent developments in some 
Arab countries led to revolutionary movements and 
military control, the West, forgetting its own contri- 
bution to the outcome, hastened to brand Arab na- 
tionalism as totalitarian and anti-democratic. Fur- 
thermore, those who have been disturbed by the neu- 
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tralist trend, which, to a large extent, is due to the 
behavior of the West which recently has formed the 
chronic habit of arriving always a little bit too late, 
find such an inclination utterly intolerable. Closely 
related to this is the attitude of those who, like Scott 
D. Johnston, want to qualify any approach to Arab 
nationalism by a primary concern for the security of 
the Western Alliance. On this ground they look 
askance on Arab unity or any leadership thereof if it 
gives help to the Algerian rebels. Finally, there are 
the conciliatory who admit the legitimacy of Arab 
nationalism and its effort to achieve unity, but make 
their recognition contingent upon certain conditions 
such as responsiveness to the desires of the people 
concerned or consistency with the peace and welfare 
of the area as a whole. 

It is in the midst of this torrential stream of ideas 
and impressions that we propose now to trace and 
delineate the dynamics of Arab nationalism. For this 
purpose it is highly useful to borrow from Professor 
Wilfred Cantwell Smith a distinction between the 
negative and positive aspects of nationalism and to 
apply the same to its dynamics. The two aspects 
might not be completely separable or mutually ex- 
clusive. Nevertheless, the distinction has its validity 
from a methodological point of view. Thus, Arab 
nationalism has certain negative dynamics which in- 
fluence its movement and direction. They might 
have priority in appearance or in appeal, but they 
remain essentially negative, and thus ultimately 
transitory in character. They are of the nature of 
reactions against certain acts or conditions and, there- 
fore, they are dependent on the impact of extraneous 
factors. They are likely to subside or disappear with 
the absence of those factors, but might reappear in a 
variety of forms under the impact of new stimulants. 

Perhaps the first one of these negative dynamics is 
the deep-seated resentment of the so-called Western 
betrayal in the wake of the first World War. Whether 
the Hussein-McMahon correspondence was “a shape- 
less tangle, from which very little that is definite can 
be deduced,” or whether “the British Government 
did not understand the word independence as Hus- 
sein understood it,” as maintained by Peter Portner 
in his Short Political Guide to the Arab World, is 
really immaterial as far as this negative factor is 
concerned. The view has been widely held by na- 
tionally conscious Arabs, and popularized by some 
Western writers, that the Arabs were betrayed by 
their war-time allies contrary to solemn pledges and 
to the elementary precepts of civilized morality. 
Their own views on the sanctity of Covenants made 
their conclusions all the more exasperating. This 
gave rise to a sense of “profound grievance and be- 
trayal which later,” in the word of Rom Landau, 
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“colored their attitudes and policies towards Great 
Britain, France and the West in general.” 

The second source of negative dynamism flows 
from the character of the peace settlement which was 
imposed on the Arabs after the war. They not only 
suffered from disillusionment, frustration and ex- 
asperation, but their sense of dignity and equal status 
was gravely injured. Dr. Hazem Zaki Nuseibeh, in 
his Ideas of Arab Nationalism, rendered a signal 
service when he brought into relief this oft-neg- 
lected psychological factor. The Arabs, as he pointed 
out, were almost until the beginning of the twentieth 
century “conscious of no disabilities vis-a-vis the 
Turks or anyone else.” They were partners in the 
Ottoman Empire in principle, if not always in fact, 
on equal footing with the Turks. The peace settle- 
ment, however, resulted in the “transformation of 
the Arab peoples from the status of citizens to that of 
subjects.” It is true that certain portions of the Arab 
lands had already passed under European control 
and many Arabs had tasted subjection to foreign 
domination. But the heart of the Arab lands in the 
Arabian Peninsula and the Fertile Crescent, with its 
memories of Classical Arab glory of Umayyad and 
Abbassid rule, had so far escaped this fate. Even 
Egypt after 1882 was still in theory part of the Otto- 
man Empire and thus not severed from its association 
with the rest of the Arab world in its capacity as a 
principal participant in Arab civilization and culture. 
Its title to the Sudan and other territories “along 
the entire African Coast of the Red Sea and Gulf of 
Aden” was, as rightly pointed out by Halford L. 
Hoskins, equally subject to the same reservation. 
Furthermore, the dramatic resistance of the Arabs to 
European control in the other parts of North Africa, 
as typified by the feats of Abdul Kadir in Algeria, of 
Abdul Kerim of Rif in Morocco, and of Omer Mukh- 
tar in Lybia, served to illustrate the resentment of 
the Arabs everywhere at their reduction to the status 
of subject people and to provide Arab nationalism 
with stirring episodes of living history. When the 
peace settlement signified the culmination in this 
process of reduction to a status of inferiority, the reac- 
tion reached its height in magnitude as well as in 
intensity. 

The third factor of negative es had a longer 
record and a more diffused background, but it came 
more clearly to focus also with the establishment of 
direct European control over the Arab peoples in re- 
cent modern times. It is symbolized by an attitude 
of superiority on the part of the Europeans towards 
Arab values, Arab traditions and Arab way of life. 
Sometimes it assumed the aspect of arrogant con- 
tempt of the Arabs and of their culture in general. 
On other occasions it appeared seemingly a deliberate 
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effort to disparage Arab Civilization and to deny or 
belittle Arab achievements in science and other fields 
of culture. In line with this the Arab is represented 
as a mere imitator and transmitter of Greek and 
Latin creations. Even his service of preservation and 
transmission is marred by charges of misunderstand- 
ing, inaccuracy and distortion. What remains of the 
credit, if any, is remitted to Arabic-speaking trans- 
lators who are proven by various European dialectics 
to be in the final analysis non-Arabs. This anti-Arab 
bias emanates, to a large extent, from an earlier iden- 
tification of Arabism with Islam when Christendom, 
as pointed out by Rom Landau, “regarded Islam 
as its only dangerous competitor.” Although there 
had been some complimentary reference, in a roman- 
tic context, by such writers as Sir Walter Scott and 
Thomas Carlyle, it was not until very recently that a 
spirit of fairness permeated the writings of a few 
Western scholars. Even so, the approach of most of 
them still abounds with pricking remarks which 
might not be intentional. On the other hand, the 
recent period, paradoxically enough, has witnessed 
also a more intensified propaganda campaign against 
the Arab for reasons such as the Arab-Israeli dispute 
and the Algerian war. The reaction of the Arab has 
been proportionately violent. It gives momentum 
and direction to his nationalism as the West, in the 
words of W. C. Smith, “continues to bully, to dis- 
parage, to accuse, and to betray.” 

So much for the negative dynamics! But to sup- 
pose that, by removing the extraneous factors toward 
which these reactions take place, Arab nationalism 
will subside and become dormant or static is both su- 
perficial and misleading. While the irritants can be 
responsible for provoking Arab nationalism into 
movements which might be violent and turbulent, 
there remain also the more important positive dy- 
namics which are inherent in any phenomenon of a 
great political and social change. These generic fac- 
tors of movement and action are sometimes consid- 
ered as national forces bound to arise and continue in 
the historical process as if by an immutable law of 
nature. At other times they are depicted as logical 
objectives arrived at by an enlightened analysis of 
self-interest. At still other times, they are repre- 
sented as ideal components of a desirable, though par- 
tially abstract, national philosophy. The host of 
exponents who approached them from different an- 
gles include Costi Zurayq, Hazem Zaki Zuseibeh, 
Yusuf Haykal, Fayez Sayegh, Abdullah Al-Alayili, 
Raif Khouri, Saadun Hammadi, Nabih Faris, Abdul 
Latif Sherara, and Farid Abu Atiyya, to mention 
only a few. To sift their approaches and correlate 
them with our own conclusions is beyond the scope 
of the present discussion. However, irrespective of 
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the different approaches, it is generally recognized 
that these factors are such that they spur human be- 
ings into action in the name of the general theme of 
Arab nationalism. As such, we shall undertake only 
a summary sketch of them. 

The first one is the urge to establish an identity. 
It is signified by the effort on the part of the Arabs 
to assert their Arabism. To people whose nationalis- 
tic identity is taken for granted this might seem an 
incomprehensible eccentricity. Yet the Arabs who 
absorbed and assimilated many multi-racial stocks 
and many streams of culture are naturally eager to 
have an inclusive denomination. The divisive forces 
to which they are exposed and the subtle propaganda 
which aims to cast doubt on what an Arab is, are addi- 
tional enticements to action in the opposite direction. 
Recognizing this, some Western writers find it nec- 
essary to define the Arab before embarking on their 
discussion. Thus, Childer, for example, says: “In gen- 
eral we may say at this stage that Arabs are human 
beings who, in overwhelming majority speak Arabic; 
who, in very great measure, profess the faith of 
Islam (but also the Christian and Jewish faiths, 
which does not derogate from the Arabness); who 
respond to the body of cultural and social influences 
disseminated throughout the region by the first Arab 
Civilization; and who today, living in ten fully sov- 
ereign countries and some thirty other territories 
feel themselves to be Arabs.” Not every Arab, of 
course, is so articulate about his Arabism, nor does he 
know by heart this or any other definitions. Never- 
theless the conviction that something of this nature 
must be established, asserted and acted upon, has be- 
come one of the dynamics of Arab nationalism. 

Another positive factor is the desire to liberate 
Arab lands from foreign domination. It is not sim- 
ply a negative feeling toward the intruding foreigner 
in general although this is in the background. The 
natural urge to achieve and maintain a wider measure 
of freedom is its distinctive positive mark. The dis- 
appearance of foreign political control will change 
the setting, but never will put an end to the struggle 
for freedom. In a dynamic world society the con- 
tinuous realization of freedom can only be attained 
by dynamic action. Arab nationalism as well as any 
other nationalism must brace itself to achieve a con- 
tinuously changing relationship of balanced freedom 
for all. This is true even under the aegis of a world 
government. 

A third positive factor is the irresistible desire for 
unity. Dismemberment of the Arab lands in the pres- 
ent political setting is again in the background. The 
obvious lessons of integration elsewhere likewise offer 
irrefutable arguments. The obstacles and problems 
involved are so clearly real and unavoidable. Yet, 
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Arab nationalism has irrevocably passed the stage 
where unity might be argued one way or the other. 
It has become a natural drive, no longer a mere re- 
action to an irritating situation or an instrument in 
the struggle against internal or external forces. The 
length of time required, the magnitude of the effort 
to be exerted, and the ingenuity of the means to be 
devised have become a challenge seized upon as rele- 
vant determinants. The degree to which this dynamic 
factor has become a positive force of Arab nationalism 
is amply testified by the fact that no program of na- 
tional action in any Arab land today can hope to be 
favorably received unless it gives direct or indirect 
recognition to it. On the other hand, the world is 
coming gradually to perceive that Arab unity, far 
from being inimical to peace and stability, is rather a 
preliminary condition to the solution of many out- 
standing problems. People are realizing that several 
important issues cannot be satisfactorily settled except 
within a framework of Arab unity. The Israeli 
scholar S. D. Gotein went on record during the last 
annual conference of the Middle East Institute to 
explain that Israel cannot be hostile to Arab unity 
per se, that arguments against Arab unity, if valid for 
the past, are not necessarily valid for the future. 
Such rationalizations and value judgments might 
lend an increasing approval to the drive for Arab 
unity, but they have nothing to do with its existence 
as a reality of a great dynamic consequence in Arab 
nationalism. 

The fourth of our positive dynamics is the desire 
for progress or self-betterment. Viewed in the light 
of cultural, economic and social change it seems a 
result rather than a cause of dynamic developments. 
But once it has gathered momentum and reached im- 
portant proportions it is transformed into a self- 
perpetuating force. Its objectives and manifestations 
might be as diversified and extensive as the concepts 
of individual and national welfare. Thus, on the po- 


litical level it might proceed from the basic impor- 
tance of the individual member in the national com- 
munity to the establishment of processes of demo- 
cratic participation. In the economic sphere, it might 
derive from the fraternal assumptions of nationalism 
weighty conclusions for the realization of social jus- 
tice. In the cultural domain, it might spur the nation 
to the pursuit of intellectual and moral excellence. 
Since progress and self-betterment are always a rela- 
tive matter, Arab nationalism as well as other na- 
tionalisms cannot relax the effort without the danger 
of retrogression. 

The last of the positive dynamics of Arab national- 
ism is what might be called a sense of mission. It is 
the desire to contribute to the progress of human 
civilization and to participate more fully in shaping 
the direction and destiny of mankind. Basing itself 
on a great record of past glories, Arab nationalism 
sees no reason why it should not again add its dis- 
tinctive contribution to the reservoir of human cul- 
ture. Further, it aspires, with confidence, to apply its 
own genius to the elimination of those ills which 
other nations have failed to deal with effectively. 
With this vision, it hopes to strike a new path of har- 
mony for the community of civilized nations. On the 
basis of this sense of mission some writers, like Saa- 
dun Hammadi, describe Arab nationalism as essen- 
tially humanitarian, and assert that its final aim is 
Right (al-haq). The broad connotation to that ob- 
jective of Arab nationalism is termed by Armin H. 
Meyer as “international recognition.” But this does 
not necessarily lead to, or spring from, an ideology 
claiming ultimate superiority over rival world ideolo- 
gies as described by Nissim Rejnan. It is relevant to 
an ideology of unique contribution and wider partici- 
pation which is open to human beings across the lim- 
its of the Arab nation. Of all the positive dynamics 
of Arab nationalism, this is the most ambitious, the 
most comprehensive, and the most consequential. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Francis White 
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Planning Developments 


In Human Values 


For decades the United States has been pouring 
money into governments and businesses of other 
countries to aid in the development of their econo- 
mies—and the results have been discouraging. Some 
of these economies show improvement but the atti- 
tude of their people toward the U. S. often varies 
from “critical” to “hostile.” 

Today many underdeveloped countries are look- 
ing to the United States for help. To avoid repeat- 
ing past mistakes we must learn why they occurred 
and correct our ways. It is urgent that we do this 
now as the future of Africa and Latin America may 
depend on what foreign aid policies we adopt. 

Old United States foreign aid programs failed be- 
cause the money was poured into small government 
and private business groups who sit in contro] at the 
top of the social and economic pyramid and very lit- 
tle of the money trickled down to the farm workers 
and manual laborers at the base of this pyramid. 
Their poverty remained acute and their resentment 
intensified as each day they saw the gap widening be- 
tween their poor living conditions and the extrava- 
gant living of the few at the top of the pyramid. 
They knew that in some way this was a result of the 
foreign aid program of the United States. 

There is no alternative, however, to channelling 
foreign aid, as in the past, through governments and 
organized groups in each country—even though they 
do sit in control at the top of the social and economic 
pyramid. 

No one has suggested an effective way for us to as- 
sist millions of people individually. Where then is 
the error? 

A study of case histories indicates that failure of 
the past resulted from a false philosophy which as- 
sumed (a) that foreign aid to a government would 
stabilize conditions so that development plans could 
be systematically carried forward; (b) that aid for 
public works and aid to leading entrepreneurs would 
stimulate business activity and increase productivity 
and (c) that these improved economic conditions 
would naturally lead to improvements in social con- 
ditions. What actually happened was that through 
foreign aid, governments were stabilized, public 
works were started and leading entrepreneurs were 
stimulated—but much of the aid funds was spent to 
purchase equipment outside the country or was 
wasted on ill-conceived projects or was manipulated 
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to make large profits for a few persons so that the 
local economy received little help and the social sit- 
uation continued to deteriorate. 

The development plans failed because in general 
they were aimed, almost exclusively, at increasing the 
national wealth of the countries. They focused on 
increased profits and tax revenues but neglected to 
plan in terms of human values. 

The basic error was that the plans were conceived 
as developing the economic-social pyramid from the 
top-downward instead of from the bottom-upward. 

It is not surprising that in many countries farm 
workers and manual laborers at the bottom of the 
pyramid look at the United States critically. 

Actually the world is now experiencing a “revolu- 
tion of rising expectations” and many people are criti- 
cally examining existing political and economic sys- 
tems and asking why they get so little when others 
have more than enough. 

This is the major dynamic of our era and, conse- 
quently, a development plan must withstand the criti- 
cal evaluation of the farm work and manual laborer 
who want to see what is in it for him. Therefore suc- 
cessful development planning begins at the bottom 
of the social and economic pyramid and makes a 
sustained effort to understand and satisfy psycholog- 
ical and spiritual needs of people along with their 
material needs—for as was said long ago “man does 
not live by bread alone.” 

This approach is consistent with modern concepts 
of human dignity and basic human rights—and en- 
courages in each individual that self-respect, respect 
for property, and personal initiative on which the 
democracy of the United States is founded. 

A bottom-upward development plan begins with 
people but as it evolves it naturally includes projects 
for roads, schools, industrial development and hy- 
dro-electric power and irrigation projects so charac- 
teristic of a top-downward development plan—but 
now these are understood by everyone as part of a 
comprehensive plan to satisfy the common needs of 
all people of the country. Understanding the plan 
and their part in it, people at the bottom of the pyra- 
mid with hope for the future will more patiently bear 
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their poverty and misery until the vast long-range 
plans are brought to fruition—and will cooperate. 
The following example illustrates the differences 
between a top-downward development plan focused 
on material values and a comprehensive bottom-up- 
ward development plan covering all human values. 
Assume that the following conditions typical of 
many under-developed countries prevail: 
(a) Government elected by democratic process. 
(b) A small middle class group own or contro] the land, local 
industry and commerce. 
(c) Government budget exceeds income. 
(d) Currency is depreciating in value. 
(e) Known natural resources are very limited. 
(f) Water supply, schools, roads, hospitals, etc. are in bad 
condition. 
(g) Have only small scale industry for local consumption. 
(h) Soils are depleted or eroded and there is a lack of irri- 
gation, farm tools and fertilizer. 
(i) Some crops are raised on large estates for export using 
manual labor. 
(j) Substantial quantities of food are imported. 
(k) Population density is more than 11% persons per cultiva- 
table acre and there are no opportunities for migration. 
(1) Unemployment is over 20% and net population increase 
is about 3% per year. 
(m) Labor is unskilled and labor unions are gaining strength. 
In summary, the country has very /imited natural 
resources—the government has no money—and the 
people have no hope under the present system. 


Top-Downward Development Plan 


A top-downward plan would probably provide 
emergency relief funds to give relief to acute suffer- 
ing—but primary focus would be on building up ex- 
ports to create funds for purchasing products that 
cannot be produced locally. It would probably pro- 
vide grants and loans to: 

1. Stabilize the value of local money. 

2. Meet current obligations of government. 

3. Bring water supply and sanitation services to minimum 

standard to prevent epidemics. 

4. Increase local supply of food through imports, better roads 
into rural areas, and a program to raise productivity of 
farms and fisheries. 

Make loans to local industry. 

6. Establish a local industrial development group to bring in 

new industry. 

Provide a basis for future industry by financing vast proj- 

ects to make available electric power, shipping facilities 

and industrial sites. 

8. Develop agricultural exports through financing of drainage 
and irrigation projects. 

9. Construct roads, schools, hospitals and public housing. 


vi 
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Bottom-U pward Development Plan 


A bottom-upward plan would focus on people at 

the bottom of the pyramid and begin with: 

1. An intensive and systematic educational program in sim- 
ple language so all people can understand the country’s 
economic and social problems—and the directions in which 
all must work to solve them. Programs to use school fa- 
cilities, radio programs, posters, talks, etc. and cover: 
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(a) basic economics, including the service performed 
by state, private ownership, management, labor, 
distribution, finance—and the effect of production 
costs on sales in the international market where 
competition is intense. 

(b) basic political organization of the country, in- 
cluding the responsibilities and cost of each depart- 
ment—and the sources of government funds. 

(c) basic plan for development of economy, including 
sequence of projects planned, their relationship to 
each other, the probable costs of each project and 
how they will be financed—and a forecast of the 
progressive effect of the program on employment, 
wages, cost of living, housing, etc. 

(d) basic plan for development of social structure, in- 
cluding— 

(1) increased educational opportunities for youth 
and adults at elementary, vocational and uni- 
versity level in both day schools and night 
schools 

(2) encouragement of growth of the family as a 
social unit—with special assistance in home 
building. 

(3) community life, with increased facilities for 
recreational, educational and social functions. 

(e) basic plan for adult courses to increase appreciation 
of culture—including the history and art of own 
country and others—and elementary courses in sclf- 
expression through various art forms. 

An intensive self-help program in which individuals— 

(a) improve production in their farm and garden plots 
using better stock, more fertilizer and modern 
cultivation, 

(b) make improvements in present houses and shacks 
with government cooperating in procurement of 
low cost materials for repairs, adding a room, 
painting, etc. 

(c) construct community center, public showers and 
playgrounds etc., working in volunteer groups, with 
cooperation of government in procurement of ma- 
terials, 

A “visualization-of-the-future” program in which pilot 
projects in various localities demonstrate what the long 
range development plan is expected to make available to 
everyone, including 

(a) a simple house 

(b) a model garden plot or small farm 

(c) a typical school of the future 

A subsistence program with government assuming respon- 
sibility for making available the bare minimal of water, 
food and health for each individual who is able and 
willing to work. Public works such as road building, school 
building, etc. would be part of this program. 

An increase-productivity program aimed at eliminating 
unemployment and increasing national income including 

(a) an agricultural and fisheries development program 
which aggressively attacks problems of reducing 
food imports, increasing food exports to new mar- 
kets, diversification of crops, development of high 
yield disease resistant stocks, improved techniques 
—but which in evaluating land use weighs human 
values and the social cost of unemployment along 
with monetary profits. 

Drainage, irrigation, rural road building, soil ren- 

ovation, reforestation and improved warehousing 

facilities would be part of this program. 
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(b) an industrial development program which encour- 
ages existing industry and also secks to bring in new 
industries that can use the excess labor resources 
now wasted through unemployment. New sources 
of power, improved shipping facilities, and devel- 
opment of industrial sites, tax relief and financial 
subsidies would be part of this program. 

6. A government strengthening program would provide grants 
and loans to stabilize the value of local money and would 
meet current obligations of government. 


The bottom-upward type of development plan is 
more difficult to implement but builds on a solid 
foundation. The educational phases of the program 
would put great demands on the teaching community 
—and a dedicated commitment to its goals must 
come from many others including social agencies, 
religious groups, local volunteers, repatriates, and 
interested persons in other countries. 

The limited foreign aid funds of the United States 
should be used only in underdeveloped areas where 
there is some chance of a development plan being 
carried through to fruition—and this calls for a bot- 


tom-upward type of plan. If the government of an 
underdeveloped country does not want to carry for- 
ward this type of plan the grants and loans should 
be withheld as that government may soon be 
changed. 

As Senator Mike Mansfield said recently in The 
New York Times referring to Latin America— 
“, . . .the social structures of many nations of the region are 
seriously out of date and cannot endure in their present form 
in the second half of the twentieth century. They cannot en- 
dure for the simple reason that they do not deliver enough 
education, enough food, shelter and clothing, enough medical 
aid, enough of the conveniences that are taken for granted in 
this country and are relatively commonplace in Western Eu- 
rope and even in Soviet Russia. Most important, they do not 
provide for a sufficient number of people that intangible but 
essential element of prideful participation in the present and 
hope for the future which is the keynote of political stability.” 


Development plans for underdeveloped countries 
must be placed on human values . . . today there is 
no alternative. 


The Case for Resuming Nuclear Tests 


For the last ten years I have been deeply con- 
cerned about armament and disarmament. The whole 
subject is a vast one. However, one phase has been 
prominent and controversial. It is that of nuclear 
tests. I would like to present my own opinion in 
three statements, namely: (1) that the present ban 
on atmospheric tests should be retained; (2) that the 
ban on underground tests and on tests in outer space 
should be immediately revoked; (3) that these tests 
should be conducted not merely to enlarge our scien- 
tific knowledge of seismic or outer-space phenomena 
but also and explicitly to develop the technology of 
nuclear weapons. 

Everyone agrees that the ban on atmospheric tests 
should be retained. The controversial subject is un- 
derground tests. There are in general two arguments 
for lifting the ban on these tests. 

First, from the military point of view, our present 
policy has damaged our military security and imper- 
illed our superiority to the Soviet Union in nuclear 
technology. 

Second, from the political point of view, our pres- 
ent test policy has been a complete failure. It has not 
accomplished, and it is not likely to accomplish, any 
of its stated or supposed political objectives. 


1Based on a recent address to the combined Senior Classes of 
Yale University. 
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l'rom the military and technological point of view, 
our self-imposed ban on tests has been a ban on fur- 
ther American military progress in nuclear technol- 
ogy, but it has not been a ban on Russian progress. 

Everyone knows that the Russians can conduct cru- 
cial underground tests without detection; the fact has 
been publicly admitted by our government. There- 
fore the necessary premise of American policy must 
be the supposition that they have been testing new 
nuclear weapons. To suppose the contrary, without 
clear evidence and cogent reasons, would be the 
height of irresponsibility. 

The disadvantage and dangers in this situation are 
plain enough. Given the fact that the United States 
and Russia are in technological competition in the 
field of arms, it is dangerous for the United States to 
“freeze” its own weapons technology, while Russian 
technology remains “unfrozen.” There would be a 
great outcry in this country if, for instance, the Ad- 
ministration were to shut down any or part of our 
program of technological progress with missiles 
and rockets. But weapons tests are no less necessary 
than the experiments at Cape Canaveral. It is not 
just a matter of improving, by a few percentage 
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points, the efficiency of our stockpiles, much less of 
increasing the megatonnage that a missile can carry. 
It is a matter of exploring the resources of nuclear 
cechnology for valid and rational purposes of national 
defense. The resources are largely still unexplored. 
The obvious fact is that nuclear technology is in its 
infancy and is open to incessant and rapid change. 

Today the symbol of our military strength is the 
multimegaton weapon in the bomb-bay of a jet 
bomber, as presently complemented by the further 
symbol—the megaton warhead on a long-range mis- 
sile. 

These weapons are symbols of strength because 
they represent the capacity for almost limitless de- 
struction. Hence the threat of their use will, we think, 
effectively deter all aggression. Moreover, since 
these weapons of mass annihilation are possessed by 
both parties to the current international conflict, the 
result, we think, isa nuclear stalemate. Neither party 
will dare use its weapons for fear of a retaliatory 
strike that would be too devastatingly costly. This, 
I take it, is the popular concept of the current situa- 
tion. 

But you will see immediately that there is a flaw 
inherent in the situation. The notion of a perma- 
nent technological stalemate is absurd. Nuclear tech- 
nology does not stand still or stand pat, certainly not 
in the Soviet Union, which restlessly and in all se- 
crecy seeks the means of military advantage. The 
advantage could be readily gained by exploring nu- 
clear technology along new lines. 

Hitherto nuclear technology has progressed prin- 
cipally along one line, toward massive megaton 
weapons, whose destructive capacity is completely in- 
discriminating. The result is that these weapons are 
a threat to the survival both of the sheer material 
fabric of civilization and of the human race itself. 
However, this is not the only kind of weapon that 
nuclear technology can produce. It can produce im- 
proved small tactical weapons. Such weapons if stock- 
piled in quantity could be used effectively for limited 
wars. There are, however, other practical lines of 
development that would prove to be revolutionary. 
The nation that pursues them will possess an entirely 
new symbol of military strength—a radically new 
type of nuclear weapon, a “third-generation” weap- 
on, as radically different from the H-bomb as the 
H-bomb was from the Hiroshima-type A-bomb. 

The new weapon will not be a larger and more effi- 
cient H-bomb, nor a smaller and more efficient A- 
bomb. It will be a weapon of a different category. 
All that may be said of it here is that it is primarily 
antipersonnel in destination and effect. Hence it is 
apt for properly military uses. It lends itself to a 
new type of nuclear strategy that would be more 
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narrowly military in character. And it need not cre- 
ate suicidal hazards for the country that employs it. 
Therefore, a moral argument for the use of the new 
weapon is possible, as it is generally not possible in 
the case of the immense weapons of sheer mass- 
destruction. 

Conceptual designs for this new type of weapon 
have existed in American laboratories. They already 
would have been tested underground had it not 
been for our test moratorium. The moratorium has 
effectively blocked American advance to a new posi- 
tion of military and political strength. 

I take it for granted that the Soviet Union is ac- 
tively developing nuclear technology along the revo- 
lutionary lines that lead to “third-generation” weap- 
ons. I must assume that they have done some pre- 
liminary tests of the new “fantastic” weapon about 
which Mr. Khrushchev has talked. Such tests could 
easily have been carried on underground without de- 
tection. 

Let us suppose that the Soviet Union comes first 
into possession of this new development. The sup- 
position must be entertained by any responsible pol- 
icy-maker. And he must reckon with the conse- 
quences, which are easy to foresee. 


Our present symbol of strength, the old H-bomb, 
becomes a symbol of weakness and inferiority. Our 
present structure of military policy, based on deter- 
rence and retaliation by H-bombs, collapses. It is, 
even under present circumstances, a flimsy structure. 
The Soviet Union has gained its decisive advantage; 
the balance of terror is overthrown. The United 
States is vulnerable to a wholly new kind of threat, 
against which a threat of retaliation by our current 
clumsy weapons is more than ever useless and sense- 
less. Nuclear blackmail assumes a new meaning. It 
can now be unilateral. We shall eventually have 
nothing to hold over the head of the blackmailer, 
except obsolete weapons whose use would recoil upon 
our own heads. 

All this is not science fiction nor is it merely my 
own private opinion. The views of many responsible 
journalists coincide with mine with regard to the seri- 
ousness of the problem caused by our technological 
halt. Recently, in the December issue of Fortune 
Magazine, an editorial entitled “An Immediate De- 
cision Needed,” acknowledging the situation, quoted 
my judgment with regard to the need for an imme- 
diate decision and pointed out the danger to the 
United States that would result from a scientific tech- 
nological breakthrough. You can readily see that pub- 
lic opinion is beginning to form in support of the 
views I have put forth. But more important than pub- 
lic opinion is the official government opinion. It is the 
sober calculation of the armed services—the Army, 
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the Navy, and the Air Force. These services have 
already made the unanimous decision that a study 
be made, on an urgent basis, of these “third-genera- 
tion” weapons. 

All of this throws a whole new light on the issue 
of nuclear tests. It shows, I think, that our policy, 
evidenced by our unilateral moratorium of two years’ 
standing, is a flight from the realities of the techno- 
logical world. It cannot be denied, without further 
flight from reality, that the Soviet Union has capital- 
ized on the two-year American technological stand- 
still, to gain a position of decisive advantage in nu- 
clear weapons. Our whole stationary nuclear estab- 
lishment may well be no more than a Maginot Line 
behind which we sit in illusory security. 

I know, of course, that the test ban has been de- 
fended on political grounds. Let us therefore care- 
fully consider the question, whether the nuclear test 
moratorium has been a success or a failure from the 
political point of view. Has it accomplished its own 
political objectives, in such wise as to compensate for 
the damage it has done to American technological 
progress and military strength? 

Has it, for instance, convinced the Russians of our 
will to end or moderate the arms race? Has it dented 
their conviction that the “capitalist camp” is “hos- 
tile,” “war-mongering,” intent on destroying the 
“Socialist camp”? Has it placated world opinion and 
persuaded the peoples of our peaceful intentions? 
Has it limited the so-called “nuclear club”? Has it 
moderated neutralist sentiment? Has it contributed 
to a relaxation of international tensions? Has it di- 
minished the fear of war, accidental or deliberate? 
Has it gained for the United States the initiative in 
disarmament negotiations? Has it helped to further 
the possibility of other political negotiations? Has it 
strengthened the alliance of the free world and rein- 
forced the confidence of our allies in our political wis- 
dom? Has it had any good effect whatever on the 
whole political situation known as the cold war? 

The answer to all these questions is, quite obvious- 
ly, no. In all these political respects our policy on 
tests has been demonstrably a failure. 

There remain, however, the two crucial political 
arguments. First, it was said that the issue of tests 
would be the “easiest” among disarmament issues on 
which to come to agreement with the Russians. This 
contention has by now been proved false. We an- 
nounced the moratorium and went into the negotia- 
tions on tests as a counsel of political despair, after 
the discouraging history of all prior disarmament 
efforts. The despair is now blacker than ever. Where 
success seemed easiest, it has proved impossible. 


Second, it was promised that the Geneva negotia- 
tions, based on our prior cessation of all tests, could 
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lead to some “opening up” of the Soviet Union, some 
tiny piercing of the Iron Curtain, some acceptance of 
the principle of international inspection and control 
of armaments. Has this promise been redeemed? 
Obviously no. The Soviet Union is as adamant today 
against any effective application of the principle of in- 
spection and control as it was before our test morator- 
ium and the inception of the Geneva negotiations. 

The basic political test of any policy is single, 
simple, and severe: has the policy achieved, or is it 
likely to achieve, success? Any critical review of 
American policy on nuclear tests will conclude that 
this policy fails the test. The diplomacy of disarma- 
ment, wrongly joined by us, at Soviet insistence, on 
the issue of stopping all nuclear tests, has reached a 
dead end. This fact damns the diplomacy. 

Please do not think that I am in any sense opposed 
to the continuation of negotiations with the Soviet 
Union on arms control. These negotiations are al- 
together necessary. However, if we can think of noth- 
ing in the field of arms control about which to nego- 
tiate except a ban on nuclear tests we are indeed at 
the end of our political and diplomatic rope. The fact 
is that we have not yet undertaken to negotiate in the 
area where the greatest threat lies. You will under- 
stand that the greatest threat derives from the stock- 
piles of megaton weapons of mass annihilation and 
the delivery built around them. 

We must and we can find ways to seize the initia- 
tive in disarmament negotiations in this area of 
greatest threat. I will suggest very briefly three steps 
that can be taken without damage to the security of 
the United States. 

The first step was one I suggested before the In- 
stitute of Foreign Affairs on December 9th, 1959. It 
involves the following: (1) that an international 
agency be set up to supervise the destruction of 
American and Russian megaton weapons; (2) that 
the destruction be done on a matching basis, weapon 
for equal weapon; (3) that the first phase of the 
process would envisage the destruction of 3500 mega- 
tons by the United States and the Soviets over the 
next five years. This process would be continued un- 
til its political purpose is achieved. I mean the liqui- 
dation of the “era of terror.” 

The goal of the second step would be the eventual 
dismantling of delivery systems capable of transport- 
ing multimegaton weapons. Attaining such a goal in- 
volves the resolution of a number of technical prob- 
lems. Therefore, a thorough study of this operation 
should first be made. The very act of dismantling, 
for example, I. C. B. M. complexes would reaffirm, 
to an even greater degree, the sincerity of both parties 
in their efforts to put an end to the present threat of 
major war. These two suggested courses of action 
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would be convincing proof to the world that both the 
Soviets and ourselves recognize the absurdity of a 
policy of massive retaliation and have resolved to 
take steps to eliminate it. 

I know the ordinary objection to these proposals. 
Briefly it is to the effect that neither side will consent 
to a dismantling of its weapons systems that might 
leave it at a disadvantage. This difficulty is real 
enough. I see only one way of dissolving it. We must 
look to the creation of an international armed force 
equipped with nuclear weapons and delivery systems 
that will serve as the equalizer between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, giving assurance to 
both. It is the Western frontier town idea all over 
again. When two cattle outfits threaten a Range War 
it is the gun in the hand of the third party, the Sher- 
iff, that becomes the equalizer to keep the peace. 

My third suggestion is one that I have publicly 
referred to many times. It has to do with nuclear se- 
crecy. We should initiate a complete review of the 


military and political aspects of the whole system of 
secrecy. In the meantime, while we await the final 
results of such a study, I suggest that we resume 
underground tests immediately, draw aside the veil 
of secrecy, and invite the Soviets to witness the tests. 
The invitation would be extended without prior com- 
mitment from the Russians that they would recipro- 
cate. 

This lifting of secrecy would prevent the Soviet 
propaganda machine from making capital of our re- 
sumption of tests. We could make it an act of peace 
making. Tests in the open might serve to lay the 
groundwork for some greater measure of interna- 
tional confidence. It is secrecy that breeds distrust. 

The public is obsessed by the much too simple idea 
that a stoppage of all tests will put an end to war: 
Therefore, the proposal to resume underground tests 
is regarded as dangerous. I think this notion is pro- 
foundly false. My advocacy of resuming tests looks 
both to the national interest and to the cause of peace. 


Attacks on the U. S. 
Foreign Aid Program 


Seldom has any agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment been so unrelievedly or so long under attack 
as the International Cooperation Administration. 
Hardly a word has been said for months or even 
years in leading press and air media of a nature fa- 
vorable to the aid program which it administers; ex- 
cept for reports of official utterances in its behalf. 


No one would question the right or the duty of the 
instruments of public information to report the dis- 
creditable as well as the creditable—or deny that ac- 
tivities of the government are traditionally a fair tar- 
get. Also, not even the best friends of the program 
would contend that no mistakes are made in it, or that 
the nobility of its objectives would excuse doing any- 
thing less than the best job possible under the given 
circumstances. But the almost exclusive presentation 
of the unfavorable without mention of the many real 
achievements under the program, combined with the 
usual failure to include adequate explanatory back- 
ground material——or, in fact, almost anything that 
would bring into perspective the role of the program 
—all add up to a monumental disservice to what is, 
after all, our government’s and, therefore, our peo- 
ple’s program to stabilize and assist underdeveloped 
countries, whose problems, even without the compli- 
cation of Red pressures, are very formidable. 


All those who have been criticizing the program 
would doubtless protest that they are constructive in 
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their approach but these are not the earmarks of con- 
structive criticism. Unhappily for the program, the 
criticisms are often in media of large circulation 
whereas the rebuttals, when there are any, have lit- 
tle currency. The unvarnished truth, being less sen- 
sational, is likely to get much less attention. 

Coming just before a time of re-appraisal such as 
occurs with a change of administration, this rising tide 
of criticism might well have endangered the continu- 
ance of the whole program had not President Ken- 
nedy in his inaugural address come out forthrightly 
for the principle of foreign aid—not only continu- 
ing the tradition of the two preceding administra- 
tions, but giving indications of outdoing them. But 
in a democracy, where in the last analysis decisions 
are made by the electorate, top-level support though 
extremely important is not enough by itself. If ad- 
equate appropriations are to be secured, high-level 
advocacy needs to be back-stopped by greater popular 
support and understanding than it has enjoyed for a 
long time. This lack has been felt when the aid ap- 
propriation has been under discussion in recent years 
and a major factor in that situation has been the criti- 
cism to which we refer. 

Within the space limitations of this paper we shall 
examine some typical attitudes toward the program 
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to see how they are inspired or affected by criticism. 
It will not be possible to deal with the substance of 
the criticisms themselves, as that would take a vol- 
ume—but in the process of outlining some aspects of 
the program and its operation, answers may emerge 
to some of the misconceptions reflected in certain of 
the stock criticisms. 

The staunchest support for the program has always 
come from those who, at all levels of the govern- 
ment, have felt the burden of responsibility for con- 
ducting our foreign relations. They know that they 
must have a tangible program of assistance to offer 
the governments of new and underdeveloped na- 
tions—not to bribe them into alignment with us but 
to keep them from succumbing to their problems or to 
outside pressures. Our defense authorities know that 
they must put means of defense in the hands of na- 
tions wishing to preserve their independence or they 
will be overrun. The will to resist is not enough— 
they must also have the means. 

Elements among the general public normally in- 
clined to support foreign aid include the better-in- 
formed, the internationally minded, and our many 
humanitarians. After all, our people began sending 
relief supplies by the shipload to famine-stricken 
countries and disaster areas of the world, beginning 
over a hundred years ago—before government aid 
programs were ever conceived. This included aid to 
Russia on more than one such occasion. President 
Kennedy, in stressing the humanitarian side of the 
program, touched a popular chord. Most benevolent 
Americans have naturally tended to support the aid 
program on general principles even when they did 
not know much about it. Unfortunately for the 
program some of this element seem to have been 
especially susceptible to the type of criticism included 
in a best-selling opera bouffe account of goings on in 
Southeast Asia. This has disposed them to believe 
that while private efforts to alleviate the symptoms 
resulting from underlying ills are noble, governmen- 
tal efforts to correct those ills by showing foreign 
governments what to do about them are somehow 
wrong; that people sent abroad by our government 
are fatuous misfits; that nothing good is ever accom- 
plished under the program and that no goodwill ac- 
crues to our country. A writer who could present the 
story of ICA efforts in the same area in as readable 
form as the caricature might be able to regain a lot 
of support for the program. Meanwhile no adequate 
rejoinder —i.e., of equal appeal—has appeared. 

Another type of objector to the program is repre- 
sented by the influential constituent and indignant 
taxpayer who writes to his senator or congressman 
when the annual aid appropriation bill is up for con- 
sideration, protesting against this monstrosity, this 
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boondoggle, this assault on the taxpayer’s pocket- 
book. Ironically, these same individuals are usually 
vocally anti-communist. They don’t seem to realize 
that the program, for all its troubles and in spite of 
being spread out paper-thin—partly by reason of 
lack of funds—is fighting our cold war battle against 
the spread of Communism in a good many places. 
The influence of this element in curtailing the aid 
appropriations is often important. Many of these 
people might support the program if they knew more 
about it. 

ICA should probably ask itself whether it is doing 
everything possible to make available information 
about itself and its operations at least to the press and 
other news media—though it is understood that it 
has nothing in its appropriation with which to bring 
its story to the general public. The widespread lack 
of such information, which seems to include especial- 
ly those who criticize it publicly, benefits no one. 
Wherever the responsibility may lie, the democratic 
principle of an informed public opinion seems to be 
grossly disregarded. 

Some of the responsibility for this state of affairs 
can be attributed to the premium placed on sensation- 
alism in news gathering. Looking only at the press, 
it is the sensational that makes the headlines and 
headlines make the reporter. Stories about construc- 
tive achievements of the program would get space in 
few important papers—in the evident opinion of 
most editors they would scarcely be read. But when 
something goes amiss in “East Chaos” that is news! 
Explanatory circumstances are seldom mentioned— 
if, indeed, they are known. Allowances are not made 
for the ICA policy of working always through the 
local government in spite of all the faults that it may 
be known to have. It is part of the training of that 
government and of the officials concerned. No allow- 
ance is made for the extraordinary difficulties and pit- 
falls involved in working with primitive govern- 
ments. 

Other ingredients include that when matters are 
going badly, as they have been for the United States 
in its foreign relations in some areas recently, human 
nature seems to require a scapegoat. The critics are 
cheerfully ready to nominate the aid program for 
that role with hardly a second thought. Futhermore, 
they lace into the program on the slightest provoca- 
tion with all the righteous zeal of those who are 
pleasantly aware that they have taken up cudgels ina 
popular cause. 

The common denominators of both indifference 
and opposition to the program, on the part of either 
the public or the critics, are evidently a lack of under- 
standing thereof, and a disposition not to be too con- 
cerned over the Communist threat. This is not the 
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place to argue the pros and cons of the latter point, 

but Mr. Khrushchev, when he doesn’t happen to be 
in a phase of wanting to lull us into complacency, 
says that he will plow us under—us and our institu- 
tions. If we take that as seriously as those do who 
know Communism best, we shall also not regard with 
indifference threats to the aid programs, of which 
the unrelieved criticism of the program is one. 

For any real comprehension of what our aid pro- 
gram is and does it is necessary to emphasize that its 
underlying purpose is to assist in the creation and 
maintenance of an international political order in 
which a society composed of independent, sovereign 
nations can subsist. The program is not anti-Com- 
munist in its original motivation, but is basically an 
effort to bring about conditions conducive to world 
peace. It operates by assisting the governments of 
all nations which seek its help—but particularly those 
of the new and lesser-developed nations—with their 
problems of all sorts, including, for example, in their 
government administration, defense, education, pub- 
lic health, agriculture, public order, and industry. 
The object is to strengthen them so that they will be 
able to resist pressures, internal and external, stand 
on their own feet and preserve their independence. 

This is in direct antithesis to the goals of Commu- 
nism which is working to create a world order con- 
sisting of nationalities (rather than nations) subor- 
dinated and subservient to it, subject to its absolute 
direction and control. An independent nation is anath- 
ema to it and abhorrent to its whole conception of 
world order. This antithesis of purposes would suffice 
to bring our aid program into conflict with Commu- 
nism but it was not created for that purpose. It has 
had to take on its anti-communist orientation for the 
reason that the pressures most likely to be combated 
by the nations which it assists are those of Communist 
instigation. Even if there were no Communist menace 
there would still be a need for the sort of assistance 
supplied by the program as the problems of achiev- 
ing a strong and stable government would still have 
to be faced in the typical new or lesser-developed 
nation. While the program was not designed to re- 
cruit allies for us, much aid goes to allies—e.g., 
Korea—but these countries became our allies because 
of Communist threat or attack and not because of in- 
ducements of the program. 

It is basic to the program that assistance is ren- 
dered only at the request of the national govern- 
ment and only in fields covered by agreement. We 
have already mentioned the principle that it works 
only through the assisted nation’s government. ICA 
advisors and specialists work through their “counter- 
parts” in the government or assisted institution 
though they might often know they could handle 
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a given matter better by themselves. If a govern- 
ment is infested by corruption, that is another prob- 
lem to be combated—but it sometimes makes head- 
lines for the critics. Contrary to the impression fos- 
tered by some criticial writings, the general level of 
competence in the ICA staffs abroad is high. Some 
individuals have turned in brilliant performances in 
difficult situations. 

Although there are a great many ICA specialists 
abroad, they are spread over more than sixty coun- 
tries and in many lines of work. Their function is 
not to perform services themselves but to train, in- 
struct and advise—not to do things themselves ex- 
cept in emergency or in demonstration projects. An- 
other important facet of this part of the program is 
the sending to the United States for further train- 
ing of promising young officials and others. There are 
thousands of these in the United States at any given 
time. They come usually for periods of up to one year 
and they return home ordinarily with a genuine com- 
prehension of what we are trying to have them do for 
their country, and with a better understanding and 
appreciation for the United States. 

Most of what we have been describing above comes 
under the head of technical cooperation—the so- 
called Point Four. While most of ICA staff abroad 
come under this head, and the trainee program as 
well, these activities account for only about six per 
cent of a typical annual aid appropriation. For ex- 
ample, for fiscal year 1960 the total appropriation 
was $3226 million. Of this Technical Cooperation 
was allocated only $181 million. Military Assistance, 
which is not administered by ICA, took $1300 mil- 
lion and “Defense Support” another $695 million or 
a total of $1995 million for military purposes—more 
than 60% of the whole. The Development Loan 
Fund was allocated $550 million for its loan pro- 
gram, and the rest was designated as “Special Assist- 
ance,” “Contingencies” and “Other Programs.” 

One more point may be useful for gaining a per- 
spective of the program and for dispelling the mis- 
conception that the program’s expenditure in any 
country could be considered lavish. One of our emi- 
nent cartoonists had great fun, a year or two ago, 
with a sequence in which he depicted an American 
hill-billy community achieving foreign status and 
thereby qualifying for the lavish benefits represented 
as being practically forced by the program on foreign 
communities for the simple reason that they are for- 
eign. This would be as amusing as it was comic were 
it not that this is probably the only impression that 
large numbers of comic-strip readers—those who 
read little but the strips and the sports pages—are 
ever likely to get of the aid program, yet many of 
them are voters and taxpayers. The reality of the 
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“lavish” aid is indicated by the extent of the non- 
military aid to Korea in fiscal year 1958, one of the 
larger aid years there. Such aid that year amounted 
to three cents per day per person—yet aid in Korea is 
a big factor in the economy. 

We should not be too impatient for quick results 
but should make due allowance for conditions. Train- 
ing and education in good government and modern 
methods—especially where the old-established pat- 
tern had grave defects—will take time. In effect, the 
aid program is being criticized for not achieving in 
four years in Laos the kind of results that in Japan, 
under the much more tranquil conditions and starting 
from a much more solid base, required more than a 
generation. 

Considering how thinly our aid is spread over vast 
areas and the difficulty of the conditions encountered, 
our program is entitled to a great deal of credit for 
a host of positive accomplishments and for the crea- 
tion of much goodwill—though these have seldom 
if ever been mentioned by our informational media. 
To point this out is far from maintaining that the 
program is perfect or that many of its policies do not 
need to be overhauled—whether these are its own or 
are imposed upon it by Congress and government 
regulations. Perhaps, for example, more concentra- 
tion in strategic areas is needed—though Point Four 
type aid should continue to be made available to any 
independent nation desiring such help. 


The insinuations of Red propaganda need to be 
more actively combated both by our private media 
and by our government’s Information Agency. No- 
table among these ideas fostered in the minds of ele- 
ments of the assisted countries is that the United 
States is entitled to no thanks or credit, as whatever 
it does is in its own interest, not theirs—as though 
losing their independence by falling into the Red 
trap were to their advantage! Even our own press 
sometimes falls into the error of referring to Red aid 
to underdeveloped countries as a parallel program 
to ours. We should never let anyone—including our 
own people—forget the distinction between Commu- 
nist Trojan horse type of aid—designed as an enter- 
ing wedge or to undermine—and ours which has the 
purpose of helping the assisted nation to remain in- 
dependent. 

But, above all, the ignorance of our electorate with 
regard to the program must be corrected. Insofar as 
Congressional approval is needed it is to be hoped 
that Congress will recognize this need; that the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration will do its 
part; and that our media of news and opinion will 
realize the error of their ways and no longer serve up 
to the people a one-sided diet of criticism, relatively 
unrelieved by presentation of background informa- 
tion or news creditable to what is, after all, our na- 
tional effort to make it possible for a world order of 
independent nations to continue to exist. 


Communist “Decomposition Work” 


in Latin America 


In the fall of 1953, Latin American specialists in 
the Soviet State Security organization (erstwhile 
NKVD) met at No. 2 Dzerzhinsky Square, Moscow. 
They had assembled to receive instructions from the 
head of the State Security’s Foreign Intelligence 
Directorate, Alexander Panyushkin. According to 
Peter Deriabin, who was present at this meeting and 
who has since defected to the West, the title of the 
instructions given by Panyushkin was: “The Next 
Objective of the State Security is Latin America.” 

Bus-burning sprees, stone throwing, student dem- 
onstrations, Soviet trade fairs, Congresses of left- 
wing intellectuals, and invitations to innocents to visit 
Moscow—all of these manifestations of Communist 
activity in Latin America since the end of the Korean 
war probably trace their initiatives to Panyushkin and 
the Soviet State Security. 

State Security chose Colonel Vladimir Ivanovich 
Rozhkov, a specialist in “decomposition work” (un- 
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dermining foreign governments and societies by sab- 
otage and subversion) to lead the new Communist 
effort in Latin America. He arrived in Mexico City 
in mid-1954 as First Secretary of the Soviet Embassy, 
together with Colonel Pavel Georgiyevich Gromush- 
kin, Third Secretary, and comrade in the State Secu- 
rity. Seven months later both returned to Moscow 
to report to Panyushkin that a new “decomposition 
network”, based on the Soviet embassies in Mexico, 
Argentina and the legation in Uruguay, was ready 
to extend operations into every country of Latin 
America. 

Nikita Khrushchev, in his history-making speech to 
the 20th Party Congress in1956, paid tribute to the 
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“national liberation movement” in Brazil, Chile, and 
other Latin American countries, and made a plea for 
expanded trade and cultural and diplomatic contacts. 
Accordingly, thanks to the hospitality of Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Mexico especially, Soviet trade mis- 
sions, exposition and cultural delegations began visits 
to Latin America. A staggering volume of inexpen- 
sive, well-prepared Soviet publications were funneled 
throughout all of Latin America through Montevi- 
deo, Mexico City, and Buenos Aires. 


There are about sixty Soviet diplomatic officers in 
Mexico City (Mexico has six in Moscow), the Em- 
bassy in Buenos Aires counts fifty-six accredited 
members on its staff, and the legation in Montevideo 
numbers seventy-two. These numbers are far in ex- 
cess of the requirements for legitimate diplomatic 
and consular tasks. Taking advantage of Uruguay’s 
liberal rules of hospitality, the Soviets have made 
their principal intelligence center in Montevideo, ac- 
cording to defector Peter Deriabin. Buenos Aires 
serves as a center for political, economic and cultural 
infiltration work in Argentina and neighboring coun- 
tries. Mexico City is a training schol for Soviet Latin 
American specialists, and funnels tons of propaganda 
—printed matter, films and exhibits—into other 
Latin American countries. The Mexican Government 
maintains a tolerant attitude toward Communism. 
This toleration in large reflects the combination of 
liberalism and Marxism of the Mexican revolution. 


Communism has made gains among intellectuals 
too young, or too naive, to remember Hungary. At 
the Central University of Caracas, for example, 33% 
of the participants in the recent university elections 
voted Communist; the deans of the school of jour- 
nalism and science faculty are Communists. Three of 
the ten directors of the Venezuelan newspapermen’s 
association are Communists, and the Venezuelan 
Press Association has close ties with the Communist- 
sponsored International Organization of Journalists. 


Most satisfying to Panyushkin has been the devel- 
opment in Cuba. Not only has Cuba been drawn 
closer and closer to the Soviet bloc through diplo- 
matic, trade, cultural, and military ties, but the Cas- 
tro regime has been the first Latin American country 
to recognize the Chinese Communist regime. The 
leader of the Popular Socialist Party (Communist) 
in Cuba is Rafael Rodriguez, editor of the party 
newspaper /Zoy and ideological guardian of much of 
official Cuban propaganda. He joined the faculty of 
political sciences at Havana University last year, and 
is a key figure in the Cuban Government’s reorgani- 
zation of the university structure, curricula and fac- 
ulty. Each week Seftor Rafael Rodriguez delivers 
three to five ideological lectures to Government em- 
ployees, student groups and other influential organi- 
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zations, and to television audiences. In December 
1960, he left for the Soviet Union to study educa- 
tional techniques that might be applied in Cuba. His 
association with Castro goes back at least as far as late 
1958 when he went into the hills to join forces with 
Castro. Today he is one of the most influential ad- 
visors to the Government. 


Communist China, together with the USSR, is 
playing an important role in the “decomposition 
work” in Latin America. During 1959, 402 Latin 
American leaders traveled to Communist China, with 
each one’s expenses paid in whole or in part by the 
Chinese Communist regime. Many attended the 10th 
anniversary of the Communist take-over in China 
(when Khrushchev reiterated the Marxist-Leninist 
distinction between “just wars” and “unjust wars’). 
During 1959 and 1960 the Chinese Communists sent 
two large performing troupes to Latin America, plus 
journalists and delegates to myriad conferences and 
congresses. During the first four months of 1960 at 
least thirteen delegations from eleven Latin Ameri- 
can countries attended May Day celebrations in Pei- 
ping, and delegates from sixteen Latin American 
countries attended the 11th World Federation of 
Trade Unions Council meeting in Peiping in early 
June. In 1959 Peiping increased its Spanish-language 
broadcasts to Latin America to twenty-one hours 
weekly. This was supplemented in March, 1960 with 
a ten and one half hour program per week in Por- 
tuguese. 


Since November, 1959, a Chinese Communist 
newspaper has been published in Havana, and Com- 
munist pressures against the non-Communist Chinese 
population increase daily. In January, 1961 the 
Peiping regime began to distribute a slick paper mag- 
azine in Spanish throughout the Western Hemis- 
phere. During 1959, joint cultural associations 
were formed in Colombia, Bolivia, Venezuela and 
Uruguay by the Chinese Communists, in addition to 
those already started in Chile, Brazil, Argentina, and 
Mexico. Numerous Cuban-Chinese Communist trade 
agreements and scientific and cultural exchange pro- 
grams have been initiated; young Cubans are going 
to China, and vice versa, to attend youth festivals 
and congresses. 


On August 16, 1960, a Communist conference was 
held in Havana of sixteen Latin American leaders, 
including the former President of Guatemala Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman, and party leader José Manuel For- 
tuny. The conference was presided over by a Chinese 
expert on South American affairs, May Kung. In a 
recent speech, the head of the Brazilian Communist 
Party, Luis Carlos Prestes declared: “The successes 
obtained by China show the road that has to be fol- 
lowed in Latin America . . .” Ernesto Che Guevara 
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said in Peiping on November 20, 1960 that the peo- 
ple of Latin America have much to learn from the 
socialist revolution in China and especially from the 
peoples communes. The Chinese Communist ambas- 
sador to Cuba, Mr. Shen Kien was formerly Minister 
Counselor in New Delhi, and is considered an out- 
standing expert on underdeveloped countries. 

Perhaps the chief danger which Communism, to- 
gether with Soviet and Chinese influences, poses in 
Latin America today is the Cuban-exported threat 
of invasion and revolution. Early in December Com- 
munist groups in Venezuela sympathetic to Castro 
rioted and demonstrated. Communist-Castro forces 
in Peru, Ecuador, Guatemala, Panama, FE] Salvador 
and Honduras have also been very active. With di- 
rect and indirect support, Castro has spun a tangled 
web of subervision and intrigue in a number of Latin 
American countries. A school for Communist agita- 
tors in Cuba trains aspiring young troublemakers 
from other Latin American countries to spread the 
message of Castroism in their homelands, lead dem- 
onstrations against existing governments, and whip 
up hatred for the United States. 

There is disquieting evidence that the Castroist 
fever, with its fanatically nationalistic, anti-American 
overtones, still runs high and may be spreading 
among Latin America’s impoverished masses, even 
while the bearded revolutionary boss of Cuba en- 
counters stiffening resistance from Latin leaders out- 
side of Cuba and a host of economic and political dif- 
ficulties at home. Even the encouraging word of 
Peru’s diplomatic break with Cuba and the possibility 
of others has a darker aspect: only when Peruvian 
Prime Minister Pedro Beltran had collected detailed 
evidence of a widespread subversion attempt by pro- 
Castro elements, including efforts to bribe local news- 
papers, did he feel able to propose a diplomatic 
break-off. 

In Chile, the Socialist-Communist forces, joined 
together in the Revolutionary Popular Action Front, 
have seized on the United States break with Cuba as 
an election issue. Senator Salvador Allende, the 
Front’s presidential candidate, sent a telegram to 
Ambassador Juan José Diaz del Real January 6th, 
which stated: “The popular forces of the front main- 
tain their incorruptible promise to defend Cuba in 
case of attack.” The Administration of President 
Jorge Allessandri appears to be concerned about the 
impact of Castroism on the March Sth election and 
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a Chilean diplomat said in January: “The important 
thing to keep in mind is that contrary to the United 
States, in our countries Castro and the Cuban revolu- 
tion are important internal political problems.” 

In Moscow on December 10, 1960 Ernesto “Che” 
Guevara, President of the Cuban National Bank and 
key figure in the Cuban revolution, told a meeting of 
leading Soviet officials including Anastas I. Mikoyan, 
that Cuba stood ready to fulfill her Communist-des- 
ignated goal as a model for armed revolution in 
Latin America. He also said that his Government 
had decided to meet terror with terror in annihilating 
what he described as United States-supported anti- 
revolutionary forces in Cuba. Calling the recent 
meeting in the Kremlin of the leaders of the Com- 
munist parties in eighty-one countries “one of the 
most important events of recent times,” Mr. Guevara 
said: “We wholeheartedly support the statement 
adopted by this conference.” The conference state- 
ment gave a detailed ideological program for achiev- 
ing world Communism, and praised Cuba for “pow- 
erfuliy stimulating the struggle of Latin American 
peoples for complete national independence.” 

The rise of Guevara to a commanding position 
within the Castro movement was not accidental. It 
was the direct result of his liaison work between the 
Castro forces and the Soviet network which he par- 
tially directed (Asistencia Técnica). This network 
and others like it provided the Castro forces with in- 
valuable data about Batista’s programs and actions. 
The same Guevara was associated with Colonel Jaime 
Rosenberg, dreaded chief of security police under the 
Communist-dominated Arbenz regime in Guatemala. 
Born in Argentina, he had previously been active in 
Communist circles in Peru and Bolivia. After fleeing 
Guatemala, he found sanctuary in Mexico, and 
joined forces with Castro, where preparations were 
made for the take-over in Cuba. 

But just as freedom fighters in Guatemala worked 
and planned in and outside Guatemala for the 1954 
anti-Communist uprising, so are thousands of Cubans 
still in Cuba and in the refugee camps of the greater 
Miami area planning a return to the homeland under 
conditions of freedom. It is this desire for freedom 
that the Panyushkins and the Kadars will never be 
able to uproot, and which promises in the long run 
not only to overthrow Castro and Kadar and their 
henchmen, but also the citadel of imperial Commu- 
nism itself. 
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ARTURO FRONDIZI 


The reestablishment of a democratic political system and 
achievement of economic stability is the goal of an Argentinian 
of Italian parentage who has been the head of the Argentine 
government since May, 1958. President Arturo Frondizi owes 
his position to his untiring efforts and ability and one wonders 
if the energy and genius which have guided the governmental 
policies since the ending of a twelve year dictatorship can main- 
tain it through growing discontent with his “tightening the belt” 
by those who remember the “handouts” of the Perén period. 
Recent opposition expressed in the Congressional elections has 
not forced him to abandon his austerity program. “I can afford 
to lose elections now,” he is quoted by Neeeseeek April 11, 1960 
“but I cannot afford to lose the economic campaign.” 

Frondizi is an economist of note who follows the school of 
John Maynard Keynes. He published Régimen Juridico de la 
Economia Argentina, in 1942, Tratado de Rio de Janeiro, in 
1950, and Perrdleo y Politica, in 1955. The latter purports to 
show through a study of Argentine economic history the relations 
between imperialism and national political life. Although de- 
cidedly opposed to foreign exploitation of resources, Frondizi has 
promulgated oil contracts with U. S. banking and oil firms for 
drilling and exploring petroleum resources in his native country. 
An international consortium appears to be a more desirable way 
to finance such projects, inasmuch as exclusive rights to e¢x- 
ploitation would not be given to the United States or any one 
nation, 

Arturo Frondizi was the thirteenth of fourteen children born 
to parents who migrated from Italy to Corrientes Province in 
Argentina in 1890. Shortly after his birth in 1908, the family 
moved to Buenos Aires where he attended the schools and eventu- 
ally completed a four-year law course at the University of Buenos 
Aires. His older brother, Risieri, incidentally, is the present 


rector of the University; his younger brother, Silva, is a professor 


WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY ELLEN COLLINS 


New Puerto Rican CENTER 

Plans for a new Puerto Rican Cultural Center, to be con- 
structed at 110th Street and Fifth Avenue, New York City, were 
recently announced. Construction, site acquisition and operat- 
ing costs for the first three years are estimated at $1,200,000. 
The building will have mecting rooms for cultural organizations, 
an auditorium, rooms for instruction, libraries and a restaurant. 


Wesr Inpies Feperation-US AGREEMENT 

Under a recent agreement between the US and the West In- 
dics Federation, the US will return to the Federation some 80 
per cent of the territories it obtained under a 99-year lease from 
the UK in exchange for 50 US destroyers which helped save 


WORLD NEWS MAKER 


By VANCE L. SHIFLETT 


of history there. Arturo engaged in law practice after graduation 
and read heavily in history and economics. Although at first 
much interested in Marx and Kropotkin, he turned later to the 
Keynesian school and taught economics for a time. 

His political career centered around his work for the Radical 
Party and his opposition to the Perén regime. He was a fiery 
debater, openly opposed Labor Party representatives in the As- 
sembly, and later was jailed by the Peronistas. His opportunity 
came with the flight of Perén in September, 1955, and the in- 
terim military government headed by General Eduardo Lonardi, 
In the general election of February, 1958, Frondizi was support- 
ed by the Communists as well as Peronistas and defeated all other 
candidates. The provisional President, Pedro Aramburu, dis- 
qualified himself as a candidate. Widely divergent elements 
supported him apparently on the promises of something for all— 
the Catholics, the Industrialists as well as the radicals. 

Since 1958, Frondizi has managed to stay in power while 
weathering no less than twenty-cight political storms. He refused 
legal recognition of the Peronistas and steadfastly holds out 
against Communists and Castro alike. By signing an agreement in 
January, 1961, whereby British and American companies will 
build petro-industrial plants, he has offended against the pre- 
cepts of nationalists. His pragmatism in furthering Argentina’s 
electric power potential and mining capabilities has somehow 
carried him through despite attacks from the street on his lack of 
principle. Although his popular support has shrunk, there are 
fair indications that his economic program will strengthen his 
position so that, in spite of the criticism, he may survive until 
the end of his term in 1964. 

The Frondizi family of wife and daughter came with him to 
live in the magnificent “pink house,” or Casa Rosada, from his 
very modest apartment; the family still maintains modest tradi- 
tions of the middle class. He is strong and energetic but devotes 
his time not to the favorite Argentine sports of soccer or polo but 
to his only hobby—politics. 


that country during World War II. However, the US will re- 
tain for another 17 years the important naval base at Chaguaramas 
on Trinidad, which, together with our Guantanamo base in 
Cuba and a few others, will continue to guard the Caribbean in 
the defense of all the Americas. 


UN Alp For 41 New Projects 

The UN has allocated $36,000,000 for 41 technical assistance 
projects in 28 nations for the coming year. Eleven projects are 
for mineral, hydrological or other surveys, sixteen for research 
and fourteen for technical training programs. They bring to 115 
the number of Special Fund projects so far approved for aiding 
under-developed countries. 
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Marxist LrreraturE FLoopinc CHINA 


The Communist government has flooded China with more 
than 50,000,000 copies of Marxist literature, according to an 
official Chinese Communist news agency. More than 300 works 
of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin have been translated into 
Chinese, as well as into Mongolian, Tibetan, Korean, Kazakh 
and other minority languages. 


Canapian EnGineers Visitr SourH AMERICA 


Fourteen Canadian consulting engineers recently visited Ar- 
gentina, Chile, Peru and Colombia to make Canadian engineer- 
ing better known in South America. This was the first such mis- 
sion ever to Visit that continent. 


Universiry Expanps NortTH AND SOUTH 


Within the last ten years McGill University has undergone an 
unprecedented expansion that has established university activities 
in the high Arctic and the sub-Arctic, in the St. Lawrence valley 
and the West Indies. 

A five-acre estate with a beach and numerous buildings in 
Barbadoes was left to the university. The island’s government 
gave an additional five acres of sugar plantation, 

An entire mountain—Mount St. Hilaire—twenty-five miles 
south of Montreal was also donated to the university. 

Late next summer, when the 3-year Jacobsen-McGill Research 
Expedition to Axel Heiberg Island ends, McGill will acquire 
the northernmost territory any North American university has 
ever had. The expedition’s buildings and equipment on Axel 
Heiberg, 2,000 miles north of Winnipeg and 600 miles from 
the North Pole, will become McGill’s High Arctic Research 
Laboratory. 


CornELL GLEE Sincs 1n Moscow anp Lonpon 

The Cornell University Men’s Glee Club recently ended a 
15-day concert tour of the Soviet Union, followed by several con- 
certs in London—one of them at Westminster Abbey. The 79- 
member chorus performed a repertoire ranging from US folk 
songs to works by the contemporary Soviet composer, Dmitri 
Shostakovitch, for audiences in Moscow and Leningrad. The 
group also attended a symposium in Moscow with young Soviet 
composers. 


Norway INTERNATIONAL FestivaL oF Music, 
Drama AND FoLKLorRE 


Norway’s next Bergen International Festival of Music, Drama 
and Folklore will be held from May 25th to June 11th. The 
Orchestre National of France will give two concerts and nego- 
tiations are under way for two concerts by the Leningrad Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Other foreign guests will include the Parrenin 
String Quartet and pianists Claudio Arrau and Grant Johannesen, 
Bergen’s own Harmonien, one of the world’s oldest symphony 
orchestras, will also perform, Sweden’s Gothenburg City Theatre 
will present two contemporary plays and there will be perform- 
ances by ensembles from Oslo’s National Theatre and the Na- 
tional Stage of Bergen. 


Gravuate Srupy 

The Institute of International Education has announced that 
Eastern Michigan University will offer a unique opportunity to 
qualified graduate students and teachers of French for study in 
France to obtain a US Master of Arts in French. This newly 
established graduate program, to be inaugurated in 1961, is the 
first to offer a US degree administered and conferred by a US 
university for graduate study abroad. The program will consist 
of a 1961 summer session at Eastern Michigan University and 
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nine months’ study at the University of Aix-Marseille, Aix-en- 
Provence, France, during 1961-62. 
AIESEC Receives $10,000 Granr 


AIESEC, the largest student-administered exchange program in 
the US, is now established as a non-profit corporation, It has 
received its first grant, totaling $10,000, from the Richardson 
Foundation, which promised another $10,000 if the students had 
raised $7,500 by December 1, 1960, and another $7,500 by 
April 1, 1961. 

An afhliate of the Association Internationale des Etudiants en 
Sciences Economiques et Commerciales, ADFSEC conducts a stu- 
dent-operated exchange program of economics and business stu- 
dents throughout the world. One hundred and forty-four uni- 
versities in 24 countries participate in this program, which 
provides business and economics students with training opportuni- 
ties in business corporations, 


Cotumsia Basin Proyect APPROVED 


In October President Eisenhower announced a US-Canadian 
agreement on a long-range cooperative development of the water 
resources of the Columbia River Basin. The agreement is an 
important step toward achieving optimum development of the 
Columbia River water resources as a whole from which the US 
and Canada will each receive benefits, larger than either could 
obtain independently. The US will a large block of 
power at low cost, substantial flood control benefits, and addi- 
tional incidental benefits for irrigation, navigation, pollution 
abatement, and other uses resulting from controlled storage. 


secure 


New oF Associations OF BusINESSMEN 


The US Department of Commerce has recently published the 
Directory of National Associations of Businessmen: 1960, which 
contains data on over 2,000 national associations, Data presented 
on each organization include number of members, size of staff, 
name and title of the chief executive, year organized and the 
mailing address. Through the use of a “Key Word Index,” all 
associations listed in the directory in any specific field such as 
aircraft, apparel and automobiles, can readily be found, In addi- 
tion, the directory also lists about 100 societies of engineers and 
scientists. Of the 2,000 business associations listed, about 1,000 
are organizations of manufacturing companies while the re- 
mainder are associations of firms engaged in construction, finance, 
retail trades, transportation, the service industries, etc. 


KaraouyinE Universiry Marks Centenary 

Karaouyine, the world’s oldest university, celebrated its 11th 
centenary in Fez, Morocco, recently. Educators from many 
countries assembled for the celebration at the university, which 
was a seat of learning when Europe was still in the Dark Ages. 
The university was founded in 859 by a woman, Fatima Oum 
al Banine al Fahria, who named it for her native city of 
Kairouan in Tunisia. ‘Two centuries later, the Almoravide dy- 
nasty, which swept out of the desert to conquer the whole of 
North Africa and Spain, rebuilt Karaouyine and made it into a 
masterpiece of Moorish art, of which it is probably the finest 
example still intact today. 


Banu Coursrs ar GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 

Courses in three Bantu languages (Ganda, Umbundu and 
Tswana) and in comparative Bantu and African linguistics will 
be inaugurated this year at Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C. This program will be headed by Prof. D, T. Cole, head 
of the department of Bantu languages at the University of the 
Witwatersrand. It is believed to be the first time that a program 
of courses in these languages has been inaugurated in the U.S.A. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Yearbook of the United Nations, 1959. (New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1960. Pp. 660, index, $12.50) 


The United Nations Yearbook for 1959 is a complete record 
of the doings of the many entities which go to make up the 
world organization. 

In it the reader can find anything from the details of Mr. 
Nikita Khrushchev’s plan for total and complete disarmament in 
four years, to the fact that the World Health Organization ex- 
pert committee on biological standardization established interna- 
tional reference preparations of the antibiotics Viomycin, Kana- 
mycin, Vancomycin and Amphotericin B. 

At $12.50 a copy it may not be everyone’s idea of a good 
buy, but for anyone requiring an intimate knowledge of the 
records and works of the United Nations it is an invaluable 
reference book. 

The six hundred and sixty page volume has an excellent index, 
making reference both simple and quick. It also has a fold-out 
panel showing in color the flags of those nations which were 
members of the United Nations in 1959. 

HERBERT 
Cambridge, England 


The Great Contest: Russia and the West, by Isaac Deutscher. 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. vii, 86, in- 
dex, $2.75) 


In a brilliant and thought-provoking analysis of East-West con- 
flict, Mr. Deutscher has given more to his readers than the size 
of his book might suggest. Based on his lectures delivered in 
1959 in Canada, the book investigates, with poise and depth, the 
changes that have occurred in the Soviet Union after the death 
of Stalin, covering practically all spheres—social, economic and 
political. Making the review of the domestic scene as an intro- 
duction, Mr. Deutscher launches upon his main theme, the Soviet 
foreign policy. He maintains that the foreign policy of any 
government is a prolongation of its domestic policy. His analysis 
of the basic motives and the long-range aims of the Soviet Union 
and the threat it will pose to the West in the last quarter of this 
century, if not earlier, appears disquieting to many complacent 
Western thinkers and men in public affairs. The gravity and the 
seriousness of the challenge, however, can be underestimated only 
at the peril of the western way of life. Can the West measure up 
to the challenge? The author thinks it can if instead of cling- 
ing to the past, it learns to face the future. 

Masoop GHAZNAVI 


Germany’s Eastern Frontiers. The Problem of the Oder-Neisse 
Line, by Zoltan Michael Szaz. Foreword, Harold Zink. (Chi- 
cago, Henry Regnery, 1960. Pp. 256, bibliog., p. 223-247, 
index, $7.50) 


Dr. Szaz has brought together here the most important docu- 
ments and materials concerning the development of the eastern 
frontiers of Germany as they emerged after the second world 
war. He has traced the origins of the present situation in this 
area from the prewar situation, through the interaction of Ger- 
man and Russian diplomatic and military policies to the de facto 
acceptance of the present boundaries by the western powers. To 
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this extent the present book provides a convenient and useful 
statement of a difficult problem. This reader does not know of 
such a concise statement elsewhere. 

In some of the author’s comments and conclusions, however, 
there is to be found more heat than light. His unnecessarily 
caustic denunciation of what he calls the “western appeasement 
policy” of Yalta and Potsdam sounds old and a bit worn, and has 
overtones more suitable to the political stump than the lectern. 
His statement of the present state of affairs in the Oder-Neisse 
provinces falls far short of objectivity, and must be read as an 
ex parte presentation of the view of one who has deep personal 
involvement in the issues under discussion, As such it is inter- 
esting, but should be read critically and relied upon with some 
caution. 

Lawrence W, Wapsworru 
The American University 


America and the World of Our Time: U.S. Diplomacy in the 
20th Century, by Jules David. (New York, Random House, 
1960. Pp. 597, bibliog. p. 539-573, chronology, index, $7.50) 
The aim of Jules David, an associate professor of American 

history at Georgetown University, is to provide “a broad and 

coherent picture of events” in the past sixty years. He is im- 

pressed by two notable trends: the “tremendous growth of the 

power and influence of the United States, and the steady drift 
toward a policy of ‘internationalism.’ ” A just, secure, durable 
peace, Dr. David opines, must be predicated upon the free move- 

ment of people and the free circulation of gold and goods on a 

global scale. These are excellent postulates. 

Three periods, packed with action, are outlined in “America 
and the World of Our Time.” Part I, the “Diplomatic Prelude,” 
extends from 1900 to 1941; Part II, “The United States and 
World War JI,” highlights 1941-1945; and Part ILI, “The Cold 
War and the Nuclear Age,” sweeps from 1945 to 1960. Grasp 
of numerous facts, coupled with clarity of style, stamp this study 
as a valuable contribution to an understanding of the role of the 
USA in world affairs. It may interest members of the American 
Peace Society to note that their official mouthpiece, Wortp 
AFFairs, is cited as a useful source for students of American 
foreign policy and American diplomacy. 

Such praise for the work of Professor Jules David does not 
preclude doubts about some important facts and several analyses 
that suggest a failure to judge fairly both sides of controversial 
questions, A discussion of the Spanish Civil War (1936-1939), 
for example, finds the author talking about “foreign volunteers, 
including Americans, who were convinced that the battle for 
‘democracy’ was being waged on the Spanish battlefields.” Fvi- 
dence, never seriously challenged in law courts, in open hearings 
by responsible Congressional Committees and in the course of an 
exhaustive, scientific, judicial process of the Subversive Activi- 
ties’ Control Board with a preponderance of Democratic mem- 
bers, apparently was unknown to the Georgetown University 
scholar. In short, the International Brigades were recruited and 
organized by agents of the USSR. As to the American “volun- 
teers,” who were stripped of their U.S. passports, highly useful 
for future Soviet spies, agitators and propagandists, Dr. David 
should know that the beautiful name, under which they mas- 
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was simply a lure 
for gullible newspaper readers, The fraud was almost imme- 
diately exposed by Democratic Senator Scott Lucas, subsequently 
Majority Leader, and by many other well-informed leaders. Mr. 
David could have added, in connection with his seeming ap- 
proval of Josef Stalin’s criticism of “nonintervention,” that Soviet 
Ambassador Alexander Troyanovsky joined Spanish Republican 
Ambassador Fernando de los Rios in demanding the revocation 
of the U.S. embargo on arms to both sides in the final months 
of the Civil] War. When the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, headed by Key Pittman of Nevada, voted down this 
move, a proposal by Senator Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota, 
the Members (17 to 1) agreed that a Sovietized Iberian Penin- 
sula would be a blow at the vital interests of their country. In 
this connection, professors and students of diplomacy may recall 
what happened to a “Popular Front” Republic, under President 
Edouard Benes and Foreign Minister Jan Masaryk, in Czecho- 
slovakia. Although the present Spanish Chief of State is a military 
ruler, he takes no dictation from Fascist, or Nazi, or Soviet over- 
lords. 

The author omits any mention of the attempted ostracism of 
Spain, proposed by Josef Stalin at Potsdam with the help of 
Clement Atlee and acquiesced in by President Harry S. Truman, 
who was getting his first taste of Marxist “negotiations.” Nor is 
anything recorded about the United Nations debates on this sub- 
ject, led by Soviet Poland and Soviet Czechoslovakia, with the 
subsequent Resolution aimed at overthrow of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. Two-thirds of the UN Members discovered, after the 
Korean war, that Spain was neither the principal “aggressor” nor 
a “grave threat to the peace.” 

Similar comment is possible about other vital issues. Neverthe- 
less, this volume gives the public an opportunity to acquaint itself 
with contemporaneous history. A chronology and index enhance 
the value of the text. 


queraded, ““The Abraham Lincoln Brigade,’ 


Josepu F. THorninc 
Associate Editor of Wortp AFFairs 


Foreign Policy: The Next Phase, the 1960s, by Thomas K. Fin- 
letter. (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1960. Pp. 235, 
$4.00) 

Few men can write on foreign policy with authority equal to 
that of Thomas K. Finletter. Whether as a high public official or 
as a private citizen he has spent the greater part of his adult life as 
an acute and conscientious student of American foreign relations. 
The present work is based on lectures first given in 1957, pub- 
lished a year later and now completely rewritten and brought 
up to the middle of the past year (1960). 

The phase of United States foreign policy which began at the 
end of World War II when we decided to give up isolation and 
take an active part in world affairs has been shaped by the fact 
that this has been an age of revolutions. Mr. Finletter singles 
out four revolutions: the Russian Revolution which entered a 
new offensive phase, the Chinese Communist Revolution, the 
Anti-Colonial Revolution and the Weapons Revolution. Of all 
these Revolutions, Mr. Finletter feels that from China will come 
the greatest change in the structure of world power. 

In the military area ours must continue to be a defensive pol- 
icy. “But,” says the author, “we can take the offensive in ways 
other than war, in the areas of politics, economics and world 
opinion, in building strength at home, and in the grand alliance, 
in working in a common cause with Asia and Africa, and above 
all in trying to persuade our friends and our opponents to build 
with us a world order which will prevent atomic war.” To fill- 
ing in the specifics of this general statement, Mr. Finletter 
utilizes the better part of his volume. 

While our relations with the two leading Communist powers 
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have worsened, he believes that we should try to improve those 
relations but at the same time build up our Deterrent Force, re- 
gardless of its cost. Because the Communists mav not be deter- 
mined on war, we should try to get agreement on a plan of 
“general and complete disarmanent unde; effective international 
contro].”” We should not by-pass the United Nations on dix 
armament questions, but should use it as the forum for all dis- 
armament discussions. Generally we should try never to increase 
tensions unnecessarily. 

In working on disarmament proposals, Mr. Finletter would 
have us concentrate on substance and forget propaganda, propos- 
ing a plan that is not only safe and fair but that possesses our 
complete confidence. The basic decision on disarmament must 
be the President’s. His office alone has the peculiar quality of 
being able to speak for the whole people in enunciating a policy 
which no one could challenge lightly. 

In Foreign Policy: the Next Phase, there is no abandonment 
of traditional American idealism. It is tempered by sound his- 
torical judgment, a sense of timing and a knowledge of today’s 
world, not as it should be, but as it is. Here is a real manual for 
the statesman. 

Evmer Louts Kayser 
The George Washington Universits 


Philosophical Anthropology and Practical Politics, by F. S. C. 
Northrop. (New York, Macmillan Company, 1960. Pp. x, 
384, $6.50) 

Ever since the Greeks called foreigners barbarians, relations 
between peoples have taken account of one another’s peculiarities 
as a factor in dealing with them. The present author reviewed 
this factor of international relations in 1946 in an over-written 
book entitled The Meeting of East and West which uscfully 
dealt with this facet of relations throughout the world on a com- 
parative basis, Since then he has made a career of reworking the 
idea as a result of wide reading, reprinted papers read at 
conferences and a rather uninhibited use of language. He has 
added law to philosophy as his field of exploration. The pub- 
lishers have tried to give this book relevance by adding “a prelude 
to war or to just law” to its actual title on the jacket. The “new 
approach to politics” prescribed is “that the substantive normative 
content of the positive law and the practical politicians’ policies 
must for a considerable short run conform to the living law 
habits of the majority of people in the community in question.” 
Six chapters in Part One dilate upon “Political Methods and 
Their Basis,” one of which, entitled “The Neurological Epi- 
stemic Correlates of Introspected Ideas” explains how the folk- 
ways of a people (called “trapped universals”) get recorded in the 
human brain. Nine chapters, mostly reprints, are “some applica- 
tions,” and vary from illustrative experiences to analyses of in- 
ternational situations, which are uniformly discussed with an 
extensive disregard or ignorance of the details which gave the 
situations their real character and presented the real problem. 
Three final chapters touch upon “The Meaning and Methods of 
Any Free People,” which seem to resolve into Postulate 6: “(p) 
(s) (x) (1): x is intrinsically good or just.’ In this formula the 
p means any person, s the “substantive content” of any law, x 
“any object of intrinsic goal-value legal and political judgment,” 
and ] “any Jaw which is a maxim.”’ It is “stated in terms of con- 
cepts by postulation that are concepts by intellection, thereby 
providing the judge with a non-specifically substantive and hence 
a non-question-begging standard to use in judicial review.” This 
legal and political postulate, with some others, “might well be 
put... at the beginning of any nation’s constitution.” Postulate 
6 is said to be a statement of the Jeffersonian principle that all 
men are born equal, Is this a contribution to anything? 


Denys P. Myers 
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Politics and Trade Policy, by Joe R. Wilkinson. (Washington, 

D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1960. Pp. 151, index, $3.75) 

This book is aptly described by its title. It does not present 
an economic appraisal of foreign trade policy but is confined to 
a study of the respective positions of the political parties in Con- 
gress relative to the Trade Agreements Act and Program during 
the period 1934-58. It is based on the public record and makes 
no attempt to describe what happened behind the scenes prior to 
the writing of that record. In this context the book presents 
solid research and should be useful to students who are interested 
in the political factors underlying U.S. foreign trade policy. 

Even a casual reading of the marshalled facts discloses clearly 
how in recent years the Executive has come to rely on compromise 
to “pacify opposition interests in order to achieve at least partial 
acceptance of worthy proposals.” Compromise of this kind is in- 
evitably self-defeating. The Trade Agreements Act has been so 
watered down that it is now a mere shadow of its former vigorous 
self. 

Howarp S. Piquer 


The Rights and Duties of States, by Ricardo J. Alfaro. (Leyden: 

The Netherlands, A. W. Sijthoff, 1958. Pp. 202) 

The contribution of Judge Alfaro to the development of inter- 
national Jaw and in particular to the development of inter- 
American regional law runs over nearly half a century, embrac- 
ing in its scope fundamental principles of law and the practical 
application of principles to concrete situations. 

In the present volume, a series of lectures reprinted from the 
Recueil des Cours of the Academy of International Law at The 
Hague in 1958, he presents in clear and forceful terms the funda- 
mental rules of law of the present day as they have developed 
during the long period of his academic studies. It is no easy task, 
for the past half century has witnessed striking changes in the 
law, and it would be misleading to repeat what was accepted as 
the law before the first World War as if nothing had happened 
in the relations of states. The old so-called fundamental rights 
of the state, the notion of absolute sovereignty and independence, 
must now be limited by the international juridical order; and 
there must be a correlation between the concepts of right and 
duty. On this basis the author proceeds to deal with the successive 
efforts to codify international law, involving the numerous dec- 
larations of fundamental principles and particular drafts formu- 
lating the rules for specific fields of the law. The contribution of 
the various inter-American commissions, in which the author 
took a significant part, is of particular interest, with emphasis on 
the Montevideo Convention of 1933, on the Panama draft pre- 
sented to the San Francisco conference of 1945, and on the 
draft of the International Law Commission in 1949. The chro- 
nology of events relating to codification that appears in Appendix 
II will be of particular value to students. 

Our debt to the author is one that can only be repaid in ex- 
travagant terms. Part of the repayment must be found in his 
election as a Judge of the International Court of Justice. 


C. G. Fenwick 


Social Change in Latin America Today: Its Implications for 
United States Policy, by R. N. Adams, J. P. Gillin, A. R. 
Holmberg, Oscar Lewis, R. W. Patch, Charles Wagley. In- 
troduction by Lyman Bryson. Published for the Council on 
Foreign Relations. (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1960. 
Pp. xiv, 353, index, $5.00) 


Scholars are well aware that the international law of 1961 is 
fundamentally different from the international law of half a 
century ago. Sovereignty as understood today is not sovereignty 
as understood on the eve of the first World War. The actual 
organization of the international community would have been 
considered purely utopian at the time of the Second Hague Peace 


Conference in 1907. In like manner, the changes in the domestic 
life of many of the nations of the Western Hemisphere have 
created situations to which foreign policies of the United States 
followed in the earlier days are no longer adapted. Does the 
United States realize these changes, or do we continue to deal 
with our Latin American neighbors as if the same political and 
social forces that determined their policies in the past still do so 
at the present day? 

The Council on Foreign Relations has done us a service in 
arranging for the publication of a volume which poses serious 
questions for the determinaiton of United States foreign policy. 


C. G. Fenwick 


European and Comparative Government, by Robert G. Neu- 
mann. (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1960. Pp. 875, index, 
$8.50) 


Having labored during the past year over some half-dozen 

reputable works published since World War II in the field of 
comparative government, this reviewer does not hesitate to place 
Dr. Neumann’s 1960 revision of his 1951 work at the top of the 
list. 
:wThe organization follows the familiar 4-part plan: separate 
consideration for Great Britain, France, Germany, and_ the 
U.S.S.R. The most significant and valuable feature for the stu- 
dent is Part V, in which the author synthesizes the whole study 
in a 100-page analysis of kinds of dictatorships, single party mo- 
nopoly, constitutionality in multi-racial societies, the managerial 
state, types of presidencies, etc., and he ranges far and wide to 
exemplify the variety and complexity of schemes which men 
devise to govern themselves. 

Having been able to get away from the University of Califor- 
nia for the year 1959, Dr. Neumann could spend the time in 
France and Germany, where his acquaintance is large, and to 
know both de Gaulle and Adenauer. His interpretation of men 
and events there is fresh, if highly personalized, and convincing. 

The appendix includes in full the 1958 Constitution of the 
Fifth French Republic, the 1949 Basic Law of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, and the 1936 Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 
as amended. 

Ancus McPuau. 
Washington, D. C. 


The United Nations and the Peaceful Unification of Korea, by 
Leon Gordenko (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1959. Pp. 
xiii, 306. Fl. $18.75) 

The sub-title of this work is “The Politics of Field Opera- 
tions, 1947-1950,” but it might appropriately have been, also, 
“A Study in Frustration.” Mr. Gordenko, Assistant Professor of 
Politics at Princeton University and himself attached to a United 
Nations commission in Korea in late 1950, makes available in his 
well-organized book the story of the three successive United Na- 
tions Commissions “on Korea,” designated respectively UNT- 
COK, UNCOK I and UNCOK Il. With their express powers 
limited to observation and reporting, their underlying objective 
was the unification of Korea in accordance with democratic prin- 
ciples of government. They found the Communist North Korean 
authorities impossible to deal with, and the South Korean leaders, 
headed by Syngman Rhee, extremely difficult. As unification was 
blocked, they exerted a stabilizing influence in the establishment 
of the government in South Korea, notably in connection with the 
elections of 1948. That government, preferring to run its own 
show in its own way, was not responsive to being helped. Never- 
theless, the various commissions performed a worthwhile service 
in observing and reporting the events of those years in Korea, Mr. 
Gordenko’s presentation of the highlights of that period is still 
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pertinent to current events and especially to Americans. There 
is still no peace in Korea—or unification—merely an armistice 
with North Korea. The United Nations Command in Korea 
is still a large and active military force, composed almost entirely 
of very substantial Korean elements, and of troops contributed by 
the United States. 

Rosertr F, W. Wuircoms 

Washington, D. C. 


UNESCO, International Bibliography of Political Science. Vol. 
VII. (Paris, UNESCO, 1960. Distributed by Columbia 
University Press. Pp. 354, $6.00) 


The most useful aspect of this continuing bibliography is 
that it draws together related books and articles, published in 
many languages, that might otherwise be overlooked. The 
elaborate classification scheme is of great help, and it is supple- 
mented by an author index and two separate subject indexes, 
one in English and one in French. 

Most of the items listed are articles, but there are a good 
many books and pamphlets interspersed. Materials in western 
languages predominate, but there are large numbers in Russian 
and other Slavic languages, in Japanese, and some in Turkish. 
All titles except those orginally in English or French are pro- 
vided with English translations. This volume covers publica- 
tions of the year 1958, but quite a few from 1957 are included. 
There are sections on political theory, governmental organi- 
zation and public administration, international relations, and 
area studies, often subdivided by country. The result is a bib- 
liography of wide potential use, even though the titles are given 
without comment or description, Some have, however, been 
summarized in Ivternational Political Science Abstracts. 


Roveric H. Davison 
George Washington University 


A President’s Odyssey, by Merriman Smith. (New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1961. Pp. 273, $3.95) 


With the rapid increase of the world’s population, the much 
greater interdependence of nation upon nation, and the dawn 
of rapid communication in recent years, kings, prime ministers 
and presidents have been visiting neighboring countries for a 
variety of reasons. Mr. Eisenhower’s travels abroad in 1959 and 
1960 had the purpose of carrying good will. At Rome’s airport 
he said in December 1959, “I bring a simple message to you from 
America. It is this: we want to live in peace and friendship—in 
freedom. This is the message I shall carry to every country that 
I visit. It is the message that I hope will be heard in every coun- 
try where communications are allowed freely.” 

It seems obvious that numerous fears and suspicions about other 
nations are dispelled when the chief executives of competing 
countries visit each other and get to know at first hand what the 
other country is like. Eisenhower’s travels to England, Germany, 
France, Italy, Greece, Asia, Africa and Latin America during the 
last two years were filled with success, rebuff and danger. He was 
criticized at home, spurned by Russia, insulted by students in 
Uruguay and was forced to stay away from Japan because of 
Communist-inspired rioting, but hailed enthusiastically in many 
cities, 

It is not difficult to conclude that Presidential good will tours 
do help improve relations between nations and that in these tours 
“Ike” was a master salesman of peace and friendship. Mr. 
Smith’s chronicle and analysis of the odyssey contribute to an 
understanding of many nations, 

Homer T. RosENBERGER 


Washington, D. C. 
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The Overseas Americans, by Harlan Cleveland, Gerald J. Man- 
gone, John Clarke Adams. (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1960. 
Pp. 316, $5.95) 

This book is the result of a two-year study, financed by the 
Carnegic Corporation of New York, of the ideas and ideals, the 
problems and the achievements of these overseas Americans. The 
entire volume deals with such matters as: the American family 
abroad; the shock of being immersed in a new culture; business 
preparation for work abroad, and a variety of other problems, A 
brief review can only set forth some of the conclusions. 

In terms of educational policy, the study makes these five 
recommendations: 

First, every student at any reputable American college should 
be given a full opportunity to study abroad for at least one 
semester of his college career under competent supervision and 
under conditions that will immerse him in an alien culture. 

Second, the training programs of the universities should in- 
clude: (a) the preparation of persons who will be deeply versed 
in the scholarly studies of a particular area; (b) the preparation 
of professional people who expect to work abroad; and (c) for 
regular graduate and undergraduate students, a brief but inten- 
sive exposure to the culture, language, and social and political life 
of at least one other country. 

Third, every professional schoo] and graduate program should 
reflect in its curriculum the assurance that some of its students 
will practice their profession abroad. 

Fourth, the overseas training program should include com- 
parative study of political institutions and administrative processes, 

Finally, every American who plans to work abroad should 
America First. 

G. Carr, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association of the United States 


The Mind of Mr. Nehru by R. K. Karanjia, (London, George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1960. Pp. xviii, 112, books by Nehru, 
glossary, $1.50) 

This little book presents a most interesting insight into the 
mind of Jaramahal Nehru, logical successor of the great Gandhi 
to the leadership of 400 million people of India. Mr, Karanjia 
is a distinguished Indian journalist who has probed the minds of 
all the great leaders of Europe, Africa and Asia and now returns 
to his own country to explore what makes Nehru tick. He does 
it successfully, tracing Nehru’s growth in a well-to-do Brahmin 
family, his life as convert to the cause of the untouchables and his 
devotion to the Non-Violence principles of Gandhi. He follows 
his long arrest in London prisons, his conversion to Marxism and 
his final rejection of it to the principle of parliamentary democ- 
racy. A beautiful book ef inestimable value to all students of 
foreign affairs. 

Franktin Dunnam 


The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, Volume Il, January 1, 1735, 
through December 31, 1744. Edited by Leonard W, Labaree 
and Whitfield J. Bell, Jr. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1960. Pp. xxvi, 471, illustrations, index. $10.00) 

Benjamin Franklin the printer, a craftsman who liked good 
honest work, would have delighted in this handsome volume de- 
tailing a decade of his life. Edited with precision and restraint, 
the book brings America’s natural philosopher to the front of the 
stage and keeps him there while he reveals his many interests 
and talents. 

Besides Franklin’s printing ventures—the Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette, the Poor Richard almanacs, a short-lived General Magazine, 
and books and pamphlets—the volume shows his efforts to bring 
comfort, safety, and learning to his neighbors, his rapidly matur- 
ing interests in science, his one serious religious controversy, and 
his friendship with the great evangelist George Whitefield. One 
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of the longest and most interesting documents is Franklin’s ac- 
count of his newly invented Pennsylvania fireplace. 

Franklin’s papers illuminate the increasing complexity of pro- 
vincial society and culture. Although still obviously closely tied 
to Europe, and especially England, Franklin’s polyglot colony of 
Pennsylvania was showing the effects of the New World en- 
virenment and the mixing of peoples and diverse ideas in the 
growth of an American variant of Western civilization. It would 
be wrong, however, to read these papers primarily as evidence 
of an emerging American distinctiveness, Rather, they furnish 
abundant evidence of the transit of men, books, ideas, Ictters, 
and goods back and forth across the ocean in a genuine Atlantic 
community. In that transit, Franklin himself had a tremendously 
important part. 

J. Merton 
The American University 


Egypt, by Tom Little. (New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1959. 

Pp. 334, bibliography, map, index, $6.50) 

In highly readable style, the author presents an enlightening 
analysis of present-day Egypt, its dynamic President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, and the events leading up to the nationalization 
of the Suez Canal, all viewed in the perspective of 6,000 years 
of Egyptian history. In a country that was already ancient in the 
great days of Greece and Rome, the roots of present develop- 
ments and attitudes run far back into the past. Nor can one fully 
understand the personality and policies of Col. Nasser and his 
“new” nation without the kind of assessment of the survival of 
elements of ancient Egypt, which Mr. Little has so effectively 
brought to bear on the contemporary scene. 

The author is not primarily a historian, but a well-informed 
and scholarly-minded journalist, for several years manager of 
the (British) Arab News Agency in Cairo, correspondent for 
The Times, The Observer, and The Economist, and contributor 
to the Middle East Journal. Yet his account of the Suez. crisis 
shows no pro-British bias, and he manages in a few brief chapters 
to bring the pharaonic past into sharp focus, etching the roots of 
present problems in the many centuries of turmoil and develop- 
ment along the valley of the Nile. 

He contends that “The ‘three circles’ of President Nasser’s 
Philosophy of Revolution are less a statement of political policy 
than an expression of the Egyptian spirit, and it is as meaning- 
less to examine it logically as to condemn it. The West may 
again come to terms with Egpyt, but they will be terms which 
recognize that Egypt belongs to the great mass of struggling 
Asia and Africa, despite the deceiving westernization of her 
cities and sophisticates. . .” 

Dr. HELEN Dwicur 
Washington, D. C. 


Tragic Years 1860-1865, by Paul M. Angle and Earl Schenck 
Miers. (New York, Simon and Schuster, 1960. 2 Vols. Maps, 
index. $15.00) 

The authors treat chronologically the events of 1860-1865 
through the judicious selection of the writings of others—many 
being contemporary accounts. Choices are made from a wide 
variety of sources, principally, but not entirely published ma- 
terials. Carefully chosen excerpts are interlaced with cogent 
descriptions by the authors, connecting what otherwise might be 
discordant passages into a moving panorama of the most tragic 
event in our history. 

The documents cited are balanced between accounts by civil- 
ians and by military personnel so that the reader gets a well- 
rounded picture of the Civil War period. 

Apt choice of sources leads to accurate yet graphic pen pic- 
tures of the leaders, both North and South. To the uninitiated 
these may well prove to be one of the charms of this work. 


In summary, one can do no better than quote the author’s 
introduction: 

The world watched this war. It had lessons for people 
everywhere. . .. In the end, it justified a time-honored 
faith “that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom.” 

This book could well serve as an introduction to the period 
and as a handy reference source for the specialist in Civil War 
history. 

Evpven FE. Biwines 


The Canadian Northwest: Its Potentialities, Frank H. Under- 
hill, editor. Symposium presented to the Royal Society of 
Canada in 1958. (Toronto, Canada, University of Toronto 
Press, 1959. Pp. 104, fold. map, $4.00) 


This little book is valuable to anyone interested in the growth 
and development of the Canadian economy. It contains seven pa- 
pers each written by an authority on the subject. After a pref- 
ace and introduction come an engineering assessment, a geogra- 
pher’s assessment, and papers on minerals and fuels, biological 
potentialities, future resources and a study of the governmental 
structure. 

Each paper was prepared independently and without con- 
sultation with the other authors. Thus there is some inevitable 
repetition, but significant is the cold, hard, realistic approach 
which leads all the authors to emphasize the difficulties standing 
in the way of development. The book as a whole is sobering in 
its realism, and vet inspiring in its vision of future possibilities, 
Ignorant outsiders may suppose that the chief handicap is the 
extreme cold of the Canadian Northwest. It is not so much the 
extreme cold as it is the length of the cold season. ‘Transportation 
and building operations are both very costly, and in addition 
there is inadequate rainfall for agriculture. The greatest possibili- 
ties lie in mineral wealth, but present scientific knowledge of 
possible future resources is limited. 

One of the authors treats a very interesting subject, namely, 
why Russia has developed her extreme north more than has 
Canada, The reply lies in climatic differences and also in the 
fact that Russia’s north is much closer than Canada’s to large 
masses of population, 

ALBert W. Atwoop 
The Mideast in Focus, by Norman Greenwald. (Washington, D. 
C., Public Affairs Press, 1960. Pp. 86, $2.50) 


The author is Assistant Professor of Government at North- 
eastern University. He has spent some time in study and travel, 
preliminary to production of several articles and this book. 

His material is divided into twelve chapters, ranging from a 
description of the countries to a concise prognostication holding 
little of good cheer for them. Nice work was done in a miniature 
outline of the religious communities and a review of Arab-Israeli 
conflicts. Likewise, the history of Zionism and a sketch of the 
Jewish state are brought into a few pages. The chapter entitled 
“Portrait in Oil” compressed the facts about oil supply and de- 
mand, 

Unfortunately, there are indications of editorial or proof- 
reading errors that may mislead some readers. In Israel it would 
be strange if the Mediterranean shore were to the east and 
Jordan in the west. Surely, there had been no intention to say 
that Turkish women have not been granted political prerogative, 
as they were conceded the right to vote in 1934 and seventeen 
elected for membership in the Grand National Assembly dur- 
ing 1935. 

“The Mideast in Focus” will provide basic information for 
those who would like to know, but have not time to read at 
length, about the countries and problems involved. 


A, J. Maxwei 
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Christ of the Rockies 


Between Mexico and the United States 


Located at the historic Pass of the North on the United States-Mexico border, Sierra de 
Cristo Rey, Mountain of the King. On the very summit of this rugged peak stands a stone 
figure of Christ on His Cross. This monument is entitled “Christ of the Rockies” and represents 
the excellence of good will between Mexico and the United States. 


The testimonial stands on a summit 4576 feet above sea level. The figure of Christ is 
twenty-seven feet tall, on a cross of more than thirty-three feet in height, with a base extending 
nine feet above the mountain, for an overall measurement slightly greater than forty-two feet. 
It is carved from Cordova cream sandstone that was quarried near Austin, Texas. 


A few feet from this remarkable statuary group is the boundary separating two nations en- 
joying international peace and good will. At the foot of the mountain flows the Rio Grande, 
lined with trees and other greenery. On the left bank is El Paso, Texas, and on the opposite 
is Juarez, Chihuahua, forming an international municipal community of extreme cooperation. 


Courtesy of A. J. Maxwell 
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